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t Whether you want a crucifix for your own room, or sickcall set 
with everything necessary for the arrival of the priest in time of 

emergency, or a holy water font for your front door, we 

have it at Graymoor. In addition we carry a full stock 
of rosaries, medals, religious pictures, and statues. The prices are 
reasonable enough to fit everyone's pocketbook; the construction 
sturdy to stand wear. Pictured above are just a few of our items. 


For these and any other religious articles please write in. 


t GRAYMOOR GIFT SHOP Graymoor, Garrison, New York 

















3T—Beautiful gift boxed rosaries (colors red and blue), im- 
ported beads on sterling chain, crucifix and medallion 4.00 
1V—New pocket holy water container, Highly finished .75 
1W-Sterling silver hand painted St. Anthony medal on 
18" chain 2.50 
2W-Sterling silver hand pointed Blessed Mother ‘medal on 
18” chain eves SO 
1D—Hand pointed Miraculous Medal, sterling ‘silve 
Chain, gift boxed ...........cccecssssecssven pesseseeeeessennsessasse seseeeens 2. 
2D—Oval hand painted Miraculous Medal, sterling silver 
ON 18% chain, gift boxe” ......crccescsscersneneseneneeereneestanenen 2.50 
1A—Beautiful enamel hand painted cross. Sterling silver 
ON 18" chain, Gift HOKE ........csserersesessreresserrerererssessersees 2.50 
1B—For the service men. New seven way sterling silver 
enamel finished medal on 24” chain (land, air and sea 
medal). Miraculous Medal Scapular, St. Christopher, St. 
Sebastian, St. Michael the Archangel, St. Joseph, Our Lady 
of Good Counsei ....... 2.50 
2B—Sterling silver men's 5 identifica: ion "bro ets with in- 
sert St. Christopher medal and space for engraving......6 
1X—Head of Christ and Our Lady luminous wall plaques, 
shine in the dark, pet Pait.....ccccsescsssesesesvenersneensesnenenscess 2.10 
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Fot Ston’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem 
will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, 


od hee SAVIOUR be lighted as « LAMP.” 


This WMonth 


WVeny soon now, prob- 
ably around the first part of June, 
Pope Pius X will be beatified. At 
Graymoor we are all deeply grateful 
to this Pope of the Holy Eucharist 
for it was he who in 1909 received 
the Society of the Atonement into 
the Catholic Church, not as a group 
of individuals but as a corporate 
body. Through his kind permission we 
were permitted to keep our name, 
our specific work of Christian Unity, 
our Franciscan status, our habit and 
our rule. For those days these indeed 
were unique privileges and dispen- 
sations. 

Fra. Alban Caroll, $.A., who tells 
the story of this Peasant Pope, is a 
student in our major seminary at the 
Catholic University in Washington. 

Our cover picture of Pope Pius X 
was procured from Rome for us by 
Fr. Roger Mazerath, S. A. t 


Promrtep by John 
Ryan’s article of last month, one of 
our subscribers writes to tell us that 
she has a pet peeve. She says she 
wants more articles on our Holy Fa- 
ther, St. Francis. This delights us be- 
cause we can supply her right away. 
We have just received Eagles Fly 
High from our old friend Edward 
Mohler. Mr. Mohler teaches history 
in Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. 


WVE used to wrap Tue 
Lamp for mailing but about six 
months ago we began to send it 
through the mails without a wrapper. 
This saves a lot of time, labor, and 
money. We have seen copies that 
came through the mail in Washington, 
New York, Chicago, and St. Paul. 
They arrived in good condition. How- 
ever, we have heard of copies that 
arrived looking as if they had gone 
through a chopper. How does yours 
arrive? We would like to know. And 
do you get your copy every month? 
We would appreciate knowing that 
too. Just drop us a penny post card. 
Thanks. t 


Isaies LX, 1. 
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St. Anthony 
perpetual | 








Invoke Saint Anthony 
in Your Need 


St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of 
lost things, as comforter of the afflict- 
ed, as a helper in necessities, and as 
a continuous worker of miracles has 
grown from day to day. 

Here at Graymoor we receive hun- 
dreds of petitions to be prayed for in 
the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the let- 
ters of thanksgiving which come to us 
that a great number of favors are 
granted. There is no better way one 
can show appreciation for favors re- 
ceived through St. Anthony's inter- 
cession than by contributing to the 
support of our poor students. Hu- 
man'y speaking, our main reliance, 
next to Divine Providence, for the 
wherewithal to pay the bills for their 
support is the alms contributed by 
Saint Anthony’s Clients. 

We will be glad to receive petitions 
for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. 
A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 
Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS 
ATONEMENT 


OF THE 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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Correspondence 





Catholic Press 
Dear Father, 

I desire to comment on the article 
A Writer Views the Catholic Press 
in the February issue of THe Lamp. 

First, let me give you my _back- 
ground. | am chairman of the Lit 
erature Committee of our parish Holy 
Name Society. We have a pamphlet 
rack, also sell sixty copies of the 
Catholic Digest and ten copies of 
Information each month and_ thirty 
copies of Our Sunday Visitor each 
week. When we have our new church 
completed (which will be some time 
this vear) we expect to have a mag 
azine rack in the vestibule where we 
will display and sell various Catholic 
magazines. 

To get back to Mr. Ryan’s article. 
It seems that the substance of his 
article is that 

1.Only 82 magazines pay for 
stories or articles and fewer than two 
dozen pay an adequate minimum 
rate, thus depriving Catholic writers 
of an opportunity to write for the 
Catholic Press. 

2. Poor writing is cause of small 
circulation. 

3. Catholic subscribers do not read 
their magazines. 

He proposes as remedies for this 
situation: 

1. The average Catholic must be 
come a subscriber. 

2. The average subscriber must be 
come a reader. 

3. The reader must become a letter 
writer, 

He does not explain how these 
objects are to be accomplished. 

Every February an announcement 
is made from the pulpit “This is 
Catholic Press month. Read Catholic 
literature” but no provision is made 
for the parishioners to obtain Cath- 
olic literature. 

It is my opinion that Catholic pub- 
lishers share in the responsibility for 
this condition. If Catholic publishers 
submitted plans to pastors on how to 
conduct church magazine stands, with 
returns for unsold copies; if they sub- 
mitted a resume of interesting articles 
of each edition of their magazine to 
be posted on parish bulletins and if 
they prepared sermons to be de- 
livered several times a year on the 





Catholic Press, an increase in circu- 
lation and an elimination of some of 
the problems described in Mr. Ryan’s 
article would ensue. 
M. Glazer 
Oradell, N.J. 


Dear Father, 

May I very emphatically — take 
issue with the author of A Writer 
Views the Catholic Press. 

Certainly there are a large percent 
of the population who are mentally 
unable to sit down and read, partic- 
ularly for a sustained period. How 
ever that does not alter the fact that 
there are at least as many and prob 
ably more people today who do read, 
absorb, and understand what they 
are reading than at any other past 
period in history. Radio and television 
have only given the others a different 
excuse for not reading; they have 
not changed the habits or abilities 
of those who do read. Witness the 
large number of books published. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Ryan in 
his criticism of the Catholic Press. 
There are about ten Catholic mag- 
azines and papers that come into my 
home monthly. Of these only Tut 
Lamp and one other get even a 
cursory glance from any member of 
the family. Almost without exception 
they are dreary, dull, and concocted 
with a melange of literacy that would 
wear out an Einstein to understand. 

As most Catholic writers are Re- 
ligious with a high degree of literacy 
it is understandable that their writ- 
ings would reflect their command of 
the language. However they have 
not kept pace with modern writing 
in simplicity and readability and as 
a result have lost the reason for their 
writing, an audience. 

The Catholic Digest is an excellent 
example of what can be done with 
the right approach. It is readable not 
only to the Catholic but the non- 
Catholic also and is interesting in 
almost every article. 

John McCormack 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Tue SENSATIONAL 


resignation last 

month of two prominent Italian Com- 

munist deputies and rumblings of other cases of “devia 
tion” from the international Party line indicate that 
there may be more dissidents in the Communist ranks 
than the average outsider would think. Tito’s revolt 
was based on a preference 


Uneasy Rumblings of national ambition over 
the Marxist supranational 
ideology. The reason alleged for Valdo Magnani’s resigna 
tion was similiar. “The first duty of the Communist,” he 
dared to say, “should be to defend the sacred soil of the 
fatherland.” The seeds of its own destruction have already 
sprouted weeds in the Bolshevik paradise and indications 
may be that the revolution is growing tired. 
But the long and increasing list of victims of persecu- 
tion in Czechoslovakia and Poland and the mass trials 
scheduled for Catholics in 
But the Siege Continues China leave no doubt that 
the Communist siege con 
tinues as heavily as ever. Cardinal Mindszenty “lies 
white-faced and almost motionless” in a prison hospital 
in Budapest. Monsignor Beran’s miseries are daily mul- 
tiplied. And on March 11, Passion Sunday, the Ukrainian 
Catholics of the U 
for the thousands of their bishops, priests, and faithful 


.S. marked a special day of prayer 


who have died in Communist persecutions. The heavy 
siege continues. And we must meditate and pray how 
best to lift it. 

Certainly by this time most Catholics have been 
alerted to the great dangers with which the Communists 
threaten us. And many non-Catholics, even “Liberals,” 
have been shaken from their complacency. But it is not 


' enough to jump on the bandwagon of the growing wave 


of anti-Communism. Something more positive must be 
achieved. As Douglas Hyde, former editor of London's 
Daily Worker and convert, writes, “the answer to Com 
munism lies primarily with those who profess the Chris- 
tian faith; the Christian should be in the forefront of 
those who are trying to find positive solutions and are 
not simply content with a negative anti-Communism.” 


For, Catholics this solution is not 

far to find. We must take our faith 

less for granted. We must conquer Communism by 
filling the void of our daily lives with Christ. Our weak- 
ness has not so much been 
opposition to Christ as an 
indifferent attitude to the 
many evils to which the Western world is heir. Could it 


Need for Livlier Faith 


not be that some brave Catholics of Eastern Europe are 
today being called upon to bear witness to their faith by 
terrible tortures because great masses of other Catholics 
of a previous decade were lukewarm in practicing their 
faith? “To champion mediocrity,” says a writer in the 
lively Catholic magazine called Integrity, “is like trving to 
fight pneumonia with a severe cold.” The tepid Catholic 
thinks it is a dangerous thing to love God too much. But 
he is the kind whom Christ threatened to spit out 
Communism is not merely something started by a few 
gangsters. It is a man-made religion to which many who 
had lost their Catholic Faith flocked. Its economic plat 
form attracted those who abhorred the injustices of cap- 
italistic society. Its dynamic and revolutionary doctrines 
appealed to many who were disgusted with the lethargy 
of spineless Liberalism. “This tyranny,” wrote Monsignor 
Sheen, “would never have had an appeal in any other age 
when the atmosphere of the world was still Christian.” 
Both its appeal and its tyranny will disappear when 
more and more of Christ's followers shake off) their 
ipathy. It may be that in God’s providence Communism 
will be the scourge by which a Christendom, which in 
large measure has squandered its) resources, will be 
brought back to the deeper practice of the Faith. Those 
who bear the name Christian will then choose to be 
more zealous in pursuing and spreading their true Faith 
thn the Communists are in propagating their false faith. 
Notiing short of a fiery passion for the truth will save 
the world. We have all, 
which finds its logical expression in the atheistic chal- 
lenge from 


alas, participated in the sin 


Moscow. We must begin to pray the 
prayers and do the penances which Our Lady called 
for at Fatima. t 
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The Peasant Dope 



































HE long, dusty road stretched out be 
tween Riese and Castelfranco. In the 
background the hot Italian sun was rising 
wer the distant trees and the peasants 
were setting out on their long day’s work 
in the fields. Coming down the road 


dressed like the rest, plodded a young 





boy. “Just another farmer’s son heading 
for his father’s plot of land,” you would 
probably say to yourself. But you woul 
be wrong for the young man had some 
books hanging over his shoulder and it 
his hands a precious pair of shoes. What 
an odd sight on this country road! If 
vou hadn't a field to plow you would 
have walked with the fellow to Cas 
telfranco and seen how he put on his 
shoes just as he came to the outskirts 
of the town. 

If you happened to be pessimistic 
you would wonder what illusions of 
grandeur were in the young man’s 


mind. Or if you were practical you 





would reason that his folks should keep 


| him home and put him to work 
t Lastly, you could be a dreamer, on 
f who could see beyond today and 
| tomorrow and guze into the distant future; and you would dream of this ambitious 

lad as a great leader of men and a sympathizer with those who live on_ the 

soil. And you would be right. For this young peasant would one day claim all 
men as his children; to him 300,000,000 would give honor and reverence; in him 
men would see a reflection of Christ—and his name would be Pope Pius X 
| 


\ by ALBAN CARROLL, S. A. 
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This is the story of Pope Pius X who during his short reign 





did so much for the Church and the world and is soon to be beatified 









































Let me tell you about this peasant boy who sat on Peter's Chair for eleven 
eventful years. His beginning was humble as his end was humble. He was the 
el son of peasants, born on June 2, 1835, at Riese in the province of Treviso in northern 
Italy. At Baptism he received the name of Giuseppe Melchiorre Sarto. The 
family was large—eight children in all, and in these pleasant surroundings the 
future Pope was known by the amusing name of “Beppo.” A deep Christian life 
be was sown in the hearts of these children. A close friend of Pius X, the Count of 
the | Colville, tells us that in his family “the day began by prayer and examination of 
ising | conscience in common; they all confessed their faults, and asked pardon of those 
sants they had offended, an excellent custom which was observed in the Sarto familys 
work as in the early days of Christianity.” 
road At the age of twelve, well-instructed “Beppo” received his First Holy Communion. 
oung | [he indelible impressions that beautiful ceremony left on his innocent soul were 
ding later to find expression in papal encyclicals. His parish priest was quick to recognize 
vould the talents of the young boy, and he agreed to instruct him privately so that 
vouk he could enter the ginnasio at Castelfranco, a neighboring town. At Castelfranco 
some his keen mind put him near the head of his class. At the ginnasio his future 
id it career became more apparent to him and he entered the seminary at Treviso on 
What a scholarship. From there he went to the major seminary at Padua, completed 
d! If his theological studies and was ordained to the priesthood on September 18, 1858. \ 
vould Here his long and arduous life as a priest began. It was to last for fifty-six 
Cas years. His first curacy was at Tombolo, where among other things he started a 
n his night school for many of his illiterate parishioners. When the men asked him what | 
skirts tuition they would have to pay, he only said: “Stop cursing in the future; that | 
is all the remuneration I ask.” His fame as a forceful and sincere speaker made | i 
nistic him known in all the surrounding towns. In 1867 he became pastor at Salzano i Pe} 
s of His kindness to the poor kept him in repeated financial straits. During these em | 
man’s barrassing times he had only one recourse. He went to nearby towns and pawned 
you 4 his few earthly possessions—a silver knife, fork or spoon or even his silver watch. | | 
keep This happened repeatedly for he was continually “hocking” his possessions and buying 1 | 
work them back again when times improved. His wonderful trust in God never wavered if ' 
on 4 and he was wont to say: “Divine Providence will find a way.” His hospitality ij } 
and was known far and wide and this remained one of his outstanding qualities. We iil 
itious have various stories of his early poverty. In the writings collected by the Holy it 
» the See to promote the cause of his beatification are excerpts from letters written to i i | 
n all a friend while he was a curate at Tombolo: “All lean on my income which amounts i | 
| him to six Venetian lire a day”—“After seven years in the priesthood I am in debt Ra 
is X a little less than 1000 lire.” Ht i 
In 1875 he became a canon at the Cathedral of Treviso (Cont. on page 13) if i 
vin} 
} 4 
| 
1 1 
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The all-power 


Bx earty American Colonial days 
the average man took an active part 
in how his community was operated 
by sitting in on the town councils and 
making his opinions known. If the 
village newspaper printed something 
with which he disagreed he strolled 
down to the editor's office and had 
a chat with him. To a large extent 
the average that felt 
keenly his dignity as an individual 
and as a master of his destiny. 

In contrast is the average man of 
today. In the vast, complicated maze 
that is twentieth-century-living he 
has largely lost his sense of individ 
uality and the sense of individual 
power. If the symbol of the Colonial 
man was a rugged fellow, axe on 
shoulder, facing the wilderness, then 
the symbol of the John Jones of today 
is a man facing a television set who 
uses his shoulders only for shrugging 
His favorite expression is “What can 
I do about things?” 

In a democracy this is a dangerous 
thing. Apathy is the handmaiden of 
dictators. The shrugs 
away his various responsibilities in the 
mistaken notion that his singh 


man of time 


citizen who 


* voice 
cannot be heard in the tumult may 
wake up some day to find, too late 
that he is no longer permitted to 
speak. The average person must real 
ize that You Can Change The 
World is not just the title of a fine 
book he can live 

Begin in the community Phe 
public schools in your neighborhood 
are politically dominated: wages are 
inadequate and facilities poor. 
Whether 


not; whether 


your children go there or 


you own property or 


pay rent, vou have 


a responsibility 
and there are steps vou the individ 
val, you the all-powerful individual 


take, 


What are they? In this particular 
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Wl 


example 


you would issernvle the 
facts and then complain in writing 
to the city leaders, the very people 
responsible. That 
more than remind 
citizens are aroused 
it is worth it. 
Board of 
work 


may do nothing 
that 
and if only that 
Then to the County 
Education. If that doesn't 
letter to the Board 
of Education at your state capital or 


then honest 


address a 


to the governor 
Why not? These 
public servants subject to your 
You are a Don't be 
their rank or position 


only 
will 
itraid of 
Bee sl lS¢ 


men are 


voter 
if vou 
do not get satisfaction vou still have 
the most potent tool of all, the local 
Write a letter to the 
your name and address 
the editor 


information 


newspapers 
Sign 
you request 

that 


under 


editor. 
to it. If 
withhold 


will 
and no 
power the sun can make him 
reveal it 


And of what importance are letters 


to the editor? Far more than most 
the 


wavs in which a 


people realize. In 
are one of the few 


private 


many cases 


citizen 


can get a wide au 


dience at no cost to himself to air 
a grievance or wrong. Many a crooked 


politician, now behind bars. can tes 


by JOHN J. RYAN 


ONE 


tify that such published letters are 
potent things. They are often the first 
step in a chain that leads to inves- 
tigation and correction. 

Supposing it is the newspaper it- 
self you have a quarrel with? Perhaps 
their treatment of a story is at odds 
with the facts as know them. 
Write, or go to see the editor. Send 
a letter to the publisher of the news- 
paper. If the story is prefaced by 
the initials UP, INS, AP or similar 
ones phone the newspaper for the 
address of the office of that 
particular syndicate. If the newspaper 
is one of a chain write to the pub- 
lisher personally. 


you 


main 


The local movie house is running 
a film obviously unsuitable for child- 
ren yet the theater owner makes no 
effort to restrict his audience. You 
might telephone him to discuss it. 
You might discuss it with the local 
license commissioner. If the picture 
is truly immoral or unsuitable for pub 
lic showing he may act. If he does 
not, contact the local Knights of Co 
lumbus or Catholic War Veterans. 

If it's an tele 
to the station 
but the 
If vou wish to write twice 
vour 


offensive radio or 
Vision show 
or the 
sponsor. 
or make 


fective 


write not 
advertising agency 
presentation 
copy of 


more et- 
letter 
true of 


send a 
to the station. 
objectionable Write 
to the firm sponsoring the ad. All 
you have to say is that vou find the 
ad objectionable for such and such 
reasons 


your 
The same 18 


advertisements. 


and therefore 


you will not 
buy the product advertised. Programs 
and ads are placed to make you buy. 
When they discover that the opposite 
reaction is taking place they will soon 
change. A penny postcard will do the 
trick. 

Of course you, the individual, can 
be most effective when vou take pos- 











Apathy is the handmaiden of dictators. The citizen 
who shrugs away his various responsibilities in the 
mistaken notion that his single voice cannot be heard 
in the tumult may wake up some day to find too late 
that he is no longer permitted to speak. The average person 
“mist realize that “You Can Change The World” 
is not just the title of a fine book but a 


philosophy of life by which he can live. 
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itive steps as well as negative. Boy 
cotting an offensive film, for example, 
is only truly potent when you actively 
support a good one. This is true also 
of books. Not buying a bad book 
is only half the job—counter by buying 
a good one. By the same token you 
have a responsibility to applaud the 
good as well as condemn the bad 
both in politics, entertainment, liter- 
ature and every other field. 

You as an individual can make your 
weight felt considerably by maintain- 
ing an active membership in one or 
two local Catholic or other civic or- 
ganizations; by becoming a regular 
registered voter; by keeping well in- 
formed on local and national affairs; 
and by having courage, or just plain 
old guts. Your best tool is, of course, 
organization. But alone you are still 
important and powerful. 

Of course these suggestions do not 
invite you to become a professional 
busybody nor a one man censor over 
other people’s opinions or morals. 
They do invite you, however, to take 
up your share of the load of making 
this a better country and a better 
world. If you falter, meditate for a 
moment on the fact that most of the 
great and horrible things that have 
happened in this world started with 
one man or woman, one individual 
unafraid of the rest of the world, 
unconcerned with what the man next 
door might think. 

The State Legislature in your state 
is responsible for laws which affect 
you from birth till death; that concern 
your health and property, schools 
and highways, taxes and wealth, se- 
curity or insecurity. Do you know the 
names of the representatives in the 
State house from your district? Are 
you familiar with the laws they are 
considering? All such information is 
contained in your local newspaper. 
How these men vote can be largely 
influenced by your letters. The thou- 
sands of form or printed letters from 
organized pressure groups do not get 
one-tenth the consideration as an 
honest letter from an otherwise dis- 
interested voter. 

And that is true not only in the 
State capitals but even more so in 
Washington, D.C. Letters from con- 
stituents and the home town news- 
papers are the only barometers which 
congressmen have concerning pending 
legislation. And the letters that pour 
into Washington are carefully read 
and tabulated. A recent story in the 
January 3, 1951, city edition of the 
New York Times bears this out. It 
reads, in part: “Washington, Jan. 2 
(NANA) Judging by the letters com- 
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ing in to Washington, John Foster 
Dulles failed in his speech disputing 
former President Herbert Hoover's 
stand... 

“A sampling of Congressional mail 
indicated ... 

“The majority of Senators, both 
Democrats and Republicans, queried 
on the Dulles speech reported that 
the mail from their constituents thus 
far has been ‘insignificant’ and ‘dis- 
appointing.” This was in sharp con- 
trast to the heavy public response. . . 

“Even in the so-called Interna- 
tional East, Senators reported that 





ATONEMENT MOTHER 
Not fear of pain, nor anguish in thy 
wounded heart 
Nor crushing sorrow, nor over 
whelming grief 
Not scoffs, nor jeers, nor frenzied 
sneers 
Against thine own, thy well-beloved 
Son 
Could tear thee from thy holy place 
of vigil 
By the Cross of Jesus Crucified. 
But thy love, O Mary —so great in 
thee 
It fastened to that Calvary’s wood 
Thy heart and soul to make thee 
Mother-martyr, 
Suffering with Him for love of us 
The pain and sorrow, grief and 
numbing woe 
Of thy heart immaculate, of thy soul 
inviolate 
That we at-one might be with thy 
Saviour and thy Son. 
For this we call thee, Mary, our 
Atonement Mother. 
Ora pro nobis, O Mater dulcissima. 
Amen. 
Titus Cranny, S. A. 





there had been very little public re- 
sponse. . . 

“Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Democrat-Liberal of New York, said 
his office had received only two 
pieces of mail on Dulles whereas the 
Hoover mail was still arriving.” 

The mail that these men were so 
concerned about was the mail vou. 
the individual, send to your congress- 
man in Washington. 

Many, many times in the recent 
past a single letter from a single in- 
dividual has been read on the floor 
of congress, entered into the Con- 
gressional Record and had a profound 
influence on a bill under discussion. 
And they were plain, simple letters 


from plain, ordinary folks — but, after 
all, those people are America and 
what they think, and feel, and want 
is what helps decide how a congress- 
man votes or what bills he introduces. 

Before writing your congressman 
consider just what you want to ac- 
complish. If what you want requires 
new legislation then write the Rep- 
resentative in your district as all laws 
originate in the House of Represen- 
tatives. The Senate has nothing to do 
with it until it passes the House. 
When it reaches the Senate write 
to the senators from your state. If 
it goes back to the House for ap- 
propriations to carry out its provis- 
ions write to the Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

if you are interested in any par- 
ticular phase of congressional activi- 
ties such as the Unamerican Affairs 
Committee, Armed Services Commit- 
tee (Whose Senate counterpart is 
known as the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee) then write to the chairman 
of that committee. If a bill has passed 
both houses and you are against it, 
write to the President of the United 
States (no law against it) asking him 
to veto it. He may never see your 
letter but his Administrative Assist- 
ants will give him a careful statistical 
breakdown of the letters received 
“For” and “Against.” Thus you, the 
individual, can influence the Pres- 
ident. 

In writing to a Representative, ad- 
dress the letter simply as “The Hon- 
orable Representative............ , House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
To a Senator, “The Honorable Senator 
pine , The Senate, Washington, 
D.C. Mail addressed to committee 
chairman in either house may be 
addressed in a similar manner. The 
names of your representatives and 
their local address (most of them still 
maintain offices in the home com- 
munity) are available from your local 
library, newspaper, postoffice and 
various political clubs. 

Do not limit your letters to men 
from your own state. Your letters will 
be welcomed by other senators and 
representatives who may be on im- 
portant or special committees. Your 
letter to a congressman will be ans- 
wered either by him directly or by 
some other agency concerned. A com- 
plaint about the Army, for example. 
might be replied to from some high 
ranking officer telling you that your 
congressman has referred the letter 
to him for investigation and reply. 
Do not think this is simply buck pass- 
ing. The congressman sees your 
original letter and (Cont. on page 14) 
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v the Light ofthe Lamp 


tO BE SAINTED...I read recently 
of the preparation for the beatification 
of Pope Pius X. Could you tell me 

1) when the beatification will take 
place and (2) what the date of the 
last previous canonization of a Pope 
was? M.B. O'H., Boston, Mass. 

The Sacred Congregation approved 
the final decree for the beatification 
of Pius X on February 20, and it is 
believed that the ceremony will take 
place June 3, the date of his bap- 
tism. This will be the first beatifica 
tion of a Pope since Pius V was raised 
to the altars in 1672. 


ROSALEEN IS IRELAND... All I 
remember of an old Irish song is the 
part, “I could scale the blue air, | 
could plough the high hills, I could 
kneel all the night in prayer...” Do 
you know its name and author and 
where I could find it? 
C.S., Scranton, Pa. 
It is from “Dark Rosaleen,” a poem 
by James Clarence Mangan. Since it 
was written during the era of Irish 
oppression, the name Rosaleen is used 
to stand for Ireland. The whole poem 
is in Joyce Kilmers Anthology of 
Catholic Poets published by Halcyon 
House, Garden City, N.Y. 


GOOD HEAVENS, NO!... Does the 
Holy Spirit come from the Father and 
the Son only since the day of Pen- 
\ Reader, Shamokin, Pa. 

No. The Holy Spirit exists from all 
eternity together with the Father and 
the Son. He is God like the Father 
and the Son. His coming from the 
Father and the Son has been from 
eternity. But the outward, visible com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost to the Church 
and its members took place at Pente- 
cost. 


SO IT IS... What is meant by the 
word “Amen,” with which we end our 
prayers? I have heard it translated as 
“So be it,” but in the Gospels the 
word seems to be used by Christ in 
a different sense. 
R.A.A., Waterville, Me. 
The word Amen at the end of 
prayers means “So it is,” or “So be 
it.” Thus at the end of the Apostles’ 
Creed it would mean “So it is,” that 
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by RALPH THOMAS, S. A. 


is, our firm expression of belief in all 
the doctrines therein. In the Hail 
Mary it would mean also “So be it,” 
that is, our firm desire that the pet- 
itions therein be fulfilled. Christ in 
the Gospels often used the word 
(which is Hebrew) as a solemnly pos- 
itive affirmation: “Amen, amen, I say 
to thee, unless a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
(St. John, 3:3) 


TEACHERS’ SAINT ... Who is the 
patron saint of school teachers? 
].D., Albany, N.Y. 
Saint John Baptist de la Salle, the 
founder of the Christian Brothers. His 
feast is May 15. 


CHILD'S MISSAL... Mass-books or 
missals suitable for children from 5-8 
years old just do not seem to exist. 
Do you know if there are any? 
M.B.L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A beautifully illustrated missal with 
simple explanatory text of the parts of 
the Mass has recently been published 
by Catechetical Guild, 147 E. Fifth 
St., St. Paul, Minnesota. Its cost is 
only 25 cents. And its 32 pages all 
have pictures and are bound to with- 
stand rough handling. 


LIGHT-HEADED SENTIMENT... 
What was the outcome of the pub- 
licized visions claimed by the woman 
from Necedah, Wisconsin? 
VS.,Jersey City, N.J. 
Little news seems to have come 
from Necedah recently. Though thou- 
sands were attracted by the claim of 
prophetic visions, the public flaunting 
of the Bishop’s authority caused Cath- 
olics to doubt. These doubts seem to 
be confirmed by a statement by a 
priest of the Roman Holy Office in 
which Catholics are warned against 
credulousness: “The faithful repair in 
vast crowds to places where visions and 
wonders are supposed to have taken 
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place and, at the same time, abandon 
the Church, the Sacraments, and in 
struction. People who are ignorant of 
the first words of the Creed set them- 
selves up as ardent disciples of rel- 
ligiousity.” The manifestations at Ne- 
cedah are explicitly referred to. 


FIGS FROM THISTLES?...I have 
often puzzled myself about the Scrip- 
ture passage, “A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can an 
evil tree bring forth good fruit.” 
(Matthew 7:18) It seems to teach 
the kind of predestination that Calvin 
stood for. V.F., Troy, N.Y. 

Here again it must be noted that 
in parables everything that is true in 
the image cannot be applied to the 
moral order. Thus all that applies to 
a tree in the natural order cannot 
without exception be applied to man 
in the moral order. Certainly, men do 
not gather figs from thistles. (verse 
16) Generally speaking, the same law 
holds among men: their conduct ts 
in accordance with their good’or bad 
dispositions. But among men, where 
the action of grace and of free will 
must be considered, there is always 
the possibility of a change. An evil 
man may be converted to good, or 
vice versa, Or an evil man may per- 
form an occasional good act, or a good 
man may fall into an evil act 


CENACLE ... Recently I read that 
the building with the Upper Room 
where Christ celebrated the Last Sup- 
per still survives. Is it in Catholic 
or non-Catholic hands? 
D.M., East Orange, NJ. 
The Israeli control it now. The 
building was destroyed and ‘rebuilt 
several times throughout the centur- 
ies. The Saracens wrecked it in the 
11th century and the Augustinians re- 
built it. After it was made into a 
Mohammedan mosque in the 14th 
century, the Franciscans secured the 
site and restored it to its present 
state. They were expelled hy Moslems 
in 1551. They held it until the recent 
Israeli conquest. 


For the convenience of our readers, questions of a general nature of 
interest to all, are answered here. Address to: 


Father Ralph Thomas, S. A. The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 
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Two great men of the Thirteenth Century, Pope Innocent III and St. Francis of Assisi, 


made their mark on history and extend their influence even down to the present day 


Maw wixes to pick out his heroes; 
it is entirely natural and wholesome 
that he should. The standard of hero- 
ism, however, is not always the same. 
From age to age the style of greatness 
may ideals shift. 
the ancient Greeks and Romans a 
‘man of virtue” generally meant some 
one who expressed all that was in 
him regardless of moderation, good 
taste and the rights of others. During 
the Middle Ages men sought largely 
after the thoughts of God, tried to live 
out God’s plan for them, as taught 
by the Catholic Church, in so far as 
they could. The Renaissance set up 
the ideal of complete, unrestrained 
self-expression on the principle that 
“what I think, feel and do is more 
important than any other thought, 
feeling or deed of the time, and the 
world should be willing to acknow- 
ledge my grandeur.” In the modern 
day we play with the words “char 
acter” and “personality” as though we 
knew their true meaning. Sometimes 
“the beauty of the week” is displayed 
in the press, “the best dressed man” 
is named and described, and “men 
of distinction” appear in advertising 
the nature of which requires that the 
word “distinction” keep its natural ac 
cent though with a special stress! 

It is well to remember that Eagles 
Fly High and that they pursue their 
lofty search to attain the purpose of 
their existence, little disturbed by the 
things of earth. On occasion the world 
had noted and taken to its heart 
magnificent men and women. The 
chosen ones have stood forth through 
the ages as examples of what human 
beings may do when they seek God 
with His help. Such may be found 
in any age but, in spite of the selfish, 
all-too-personal geniuses of the Ren 
aissance, we know that the Middle 
Ages provided a goodly number of 
magnificent men. 

James Westfall Thompson says in 
his Reference Studies in Medieval 
Historys 
“And what thoughts the new Europe 
dreamed and what thinkers she pro- 
duced! The intellectual and spiritual 
awakening between 1100 and 1300 
makes these two centuries one of the 
noblest in the progress of the human 
spirit. The thirteenth century has 
been compared to that of Greece in 
the time of Pericles. It is the peer of 
any age and, in some respects, the 
greatest age in the history of the 


change as Among 


The mere list 
achievements of 


race of the great 
the thirteenth cen 
tury sounds like a roll of guns. The 
names of the men and women who 
lived in it, the memory of whom shall 
not perish from the earth, form a 
shining nebula.” 

In such a remarkable time it would 
be difficult to choose the 
crowding greatnesses, one or two 
who might outshine all others. The 
list is so long and varied that all may 
satisfy themselves with royal gener- 
osity. I choose Innocent III and St. 
Francis of Assisi, two magnificent men 
at opposite ends of society. Each was 
striving for the same ultimate ideal 
and goal; each was in sharp con 
trast to the other. Innocent III 
lavman, cleric the greatest 
and most powerful ruler of his time, 
patron of learning, faith and missions, 
a man keenly aware of the Church's 
need from 
the clutching fingers of men, a deep 
student of the spiritual life 
The Poor Man of Assisi — layman, in 
dividualistic, obedient to authority 
despite his constant awareness of his 
mission, giving back all that had been 
given to him, asking nothing by way 
of authority, wanting many things not 
for himself but for others who had 
more than he. In deed, in thought, 
in character these were Magnificent 
Men. As we shall see it was well 
for the Church that they lived in the 
same age. Though they 
different they understood 
other; it could very 


from 


Pope, 


for independence away 


and 


were sO 
one an 
well have been 
Innocent IIL or 
had lived in another age; it 
the seed of disaster. 
think of Innocent III 
Conti). He ruled the 
Church all too briefly from 1198 to 
1216 and when death came for him 
he had raised the authoritv of the 
Papacy to its highest peak. He re 
stored the papal power in Rome; he 
dealt with, directed and punished 
kings and emperors. He would have 
no one in all the world telling God’s 
Church what to do. Those who at- 
tempted to direct him or his office 
were put in their places legally, sure- 
lv, and definitively. King John Lack- 
land of England had to restrain his 
desire to rule over all even the 
Church; Philip Augustus of France 
had to learn the hard way that the 


Francis 
might 


otherw ise if 
have carried 


Let us first 
(Lotario de 


by EDWARD FRANCIS MOHLER 


laws of marriage included kings 
Alphonso of Leon had to learn the 
Within the life of the 
Church Innocent HI planned in terms 
of missions, crusades and councils. He 
had an mind, the states 
man’s view. Life, he insisted, should 
be lived under the guidance of the 
Church. By Divine Authority she was 
and is, the teacher, the adviser, 
the conscientious mother of the 
human conscience. Innocent III was 
a magnificent man. He was to meet 
another magnificemt man but one with 
quite another outlook. What would 
happen if their ideas should clash? 
Now let us turn to St. Francis of 
The Man — poor in 
everything save the glowing magni 
ficence of his character and personal 
ity. Francis, so the world 
thinks today, more nearly approached 
the Christ-like ideal than any other 
man of the Middle Ages. Catholics 
and others take to Francis as the 
triumph of self-conquest, as the ex 
emplar of giving all that one may 
back with Heaven But 
there were difficult tones in Francis 
which needed guidance and under 
standing. He regarded himself as 
the chosen God. He felt 
called in a special way under God to 
show himself what he could make of 
himself, men what they 
could make of themselves. In every 
thing he evil, he could 
recognize God, the Creator. He spoke 
to animal nature by the touch of kin 
ship. The birds and beasts delighted 
him and he them. Brother understood 


same lesson. 
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Assisi - Poor 


most of 
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vessel of 
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Saw save 


another brother’s strange sounds. The 
very rocks were brothers to Francis 
because they came from the hand of 
God. The sparkle of mica and quartz 
the colored graining in the texture 
of a stone meant that God had left 
trace of His beauty, had left the 
mark of His fingers for alert man to 
see and praise. In another age, or 
by another man than Innocent III, 
Francis might have been dismissed 
as a fanatic, or a person of antic 
temperament, surely not one to be 
followed to the heights of sanctity. 
The generous gushing of graces in 
the Church often brings it about in 
her history that Magnificent Men who 
understand one another are placed 
together for the guidance of subse- 
quent generations. 

Francis of Assisi was disappointed 
if another could manage to be poorer 
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than himself. He tried for harder 
denial when another seemed to be 


suffering and offering more. He 
would have nothing of authority over 
another unless it was so decreed by 
the Pope. He had wanted no earthly 
goods and hoped his followers would 
want none. To Francis the world was 
two things: a somewhat attractive 
picture of Him who made it and a 
vantage point from which one of His 
major creations might know Him, love 
Him and serve Him, to be happy 
with Him forever in the next world. 

The lover of Poverty may be re- 
garded as a freak in a world which 
loves riches. He who kisses the lips 
and sores of a leper in the name of 
the all-giving Christ may memorialize 
the terrible moment of agony in which 
the Savior was abandoned by His 
Father because He carried the sins 
of the world, may be able to give a 
pittance toward compensation for his 
own worthlessness; — but the world 
will say unkind things and Church 
authority may look on sometimes with 
disdain. And if a brave soul be 
convinced that he has been called 
of God, finite, worthless and stum- 
bling though he be, to be a shining 
light before other men, and if he 
reach heroic heights, it becomes an 
important question as to How He 
Shall modify his rule of life for 
less gifted men. With all his heart 
and mind Francis of Assisi worked 
for God yet the Church had been 
commissioned before and above him 
and the Church has infallibility. Fran- 
cis was an individual yet he con- 
formed, he was obedient. He gave 
all to a right cause, the cause of 
glorifying God, of bringing himself 
and others to Him Who Is. He who 
was probably the finest example of 
the highest Christianity has to offer, 
obeyed those whom he was supposed 
to obey. Blessed were the day and 
the time when Innocent III and 
Francis of Assisi could deal under- 
standably with one another, help one 
another, serve Him who made such 
a varied display of greatness that no 
creature could lay exclusive claim to it! 

Francis of Assisi was a very com- 
plete person. He was simple, direct 
where others, motivated by _intel- 
lectualism, are complex and devious. 
He was humble and obedient even 
to those who saw less clearly than 
he. He made a joy of being in pain; 
he gloried in being misunderstood by 
some, for after all God understood 
and the Church knew him for what 
he was. This is magnificence based 
on little but important things. So rich 
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was the personality of Francis, says 
one writer, that he could cross two 
sticks, moving one of them as though 
he were stroking the strings of a mus- 
ical instrument. In another this gest- 
ure would have moved people to 
touch their foreheads. In Francis 
the movements meant music because 
he was music! 

The music and poetry in Francis 
burst forth on every occasion. He was 
for gladness and joy. No long faces, 
no depressed souls, no self-pity, no 
rationalizing; goodness and gracious- 
ness gave man his true dignity. 

Shortly before his death Francis 
poured his flashing spirit into a poetic 
classic of praise for God in the grand 
style of the Old Testament. He com- 
posed A Canticle of the Sun.All who 
lean toward freshness and cleanness 
as do little children may enjoy it. 


O most high, almighty, good Lord 
God, to Thee belong praise, glory, 
honor and all blessing! 


Praise be my Lord God for all His 
creatures, and especially our brother, 
the sun, who brings us the day and 
who brings us the light; fair is he 
and shines with a very great splendor 
O Lord, he signifies to us, Thee... 


Praised be my Lord God for our 
mother, the earth... 


Praised be my Lord God for all those 
who pardon one another for His love's 
sake... 


Praised be my Lord God for our 
sister, the death of the body... 


Praise you and bless the Lord, and 
give thanks unto Him and serve Him 
with great humility. 


A canticle of the sun? Rather a sum- 
mation of the significance of God in 
His greatness and the insignificance 
of man in his smallness; a promise 
almost that the insignificant can be- 
come magnificent if it serve the True 
Magnificence sweetly and humbly. 
This was not too much for Francis 
to do; this was not too much for 
Innocent III to understand and value. 
If ever a man approached the official 
designation of sanctity before death, 
might we not say that Francis, poor 
yet loaded with inconceivable riches, 
might have been that man? Shortly 
after death Francis was raised to the 
altars of the Church. The Magnificent 
Man had come into his own. But there 
was another Magnificence who must 
not be forgotten, Innocent III who first 
understood St. Francis of Assisi. t 
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The Peasant Pope 

rom page 5) and Chancellor of the 

ocese. In short succession he 

1s made Vicar General and finally 
\dministrator of the diocese. When 
1879 there were rumors that 

» would become a bishop, Msgr. 
sarto wrote to a cousin: “You know 
how little I long for any such post. 
| fear the dangers of ambition men- 
iioned by St. Philip Neri to a young 
cleric aspiring to higher things: ‘And 
then? and then?’—in other words am- 
bition is never satisfied.” Despite this 
fear he was chosen Bishop of Mantua 
in 1884. One day with boyish pride 
he showed his Episcopal ring to his 
mother. “Yes Giuseppe, it is a 
beauty, but, my son, you would not 
have it if I did not have this one,” 
Donna Margarita lovingly retorted as 
she touched her own wedding ring. 

In his new diocese Bishop Sarto 
found things in a bad state. He had a 
poor and negligent clergy. The well- 
to-do in his flock were attracted by 
the promises of Freemasonry, and 
the poor were marrying outside the 
Church. Sarto had a compelling ans- 
wer to these conditions in his first 
pastoral letter to the diocese. 

“I shall spare myself neither care, 
nor labor, nor vigils for the salvation 
of souls. My hope is in Christ, Who 
strengthens the weakest by His 
divine help. I can do all things in Him 
Who strengthens me! His power is 
infinite, and if I look to Him for 
counsel I shall not be abandoned. 
Hope unites me to my God and Him 
to me. Although I know that I am 
not sufficient for the burden, my 
strength is in Him. For the salvation of 
others, I must bear weariness, face dan- 
gers, suffer offences, confront storms, 
fight against evil. He is my hope.” 

He began by reviving the lan- 
guishing seminary at Mantua and for 
several years he even taught Moral 
ind Dogmatic Theology there. He 
gave his priests good example by 
preaching, hearing Confession, distri- 
buting Holy Communion, besides Con- 
firming, holding diocesan synods and 
arranging clerical retreats. To enter 
the daily life of his people he estab- 
lished a flourishing newspaper, The 
Citizen of Mantua. 

Bishop Sarto was especially inter- 
ested in teaching Christian Doctrine 
throughout his whole diocese. Everv- 
where schools and fraternities were 
established to teach the little people 
of his fold the purpose and end of 
life. Yet the Bishop did not let it go 
at that. He frequently visited these 





schools and fraternities and interrog- 
ated each of the pupils separately to 
see how well they were being instruc 
ted. The parents who would not allow 
their children to attend these classes 
were threatened with severe pen 
alties; on this subject the Bishop so 
gentle towards sorrow and suffering 
was stern and inflexible. The souls 
of the children were at stake, he 
said, and he would not see their birth- 
right withheld from them. 

Forbes, the biographer gives us a 
bird’s eye view of an average day 
of Bishop Sarto: 

“The Bishop's day was a strenuous 
one. At five he celebrated Mass in 
his private chapel, and, his thanks- 
giving ended, he went straight to his 
confessional in the Cathedral. After 
breakfast, which consisted of a cup 
of black coffee and a mouthful of 
bread, he began the oft-interrupted 
day’s work, for he would have no 
set hours for receiving visits. Those 
who wanted him were admitted at 
any hour with the most genial kind- 
ness. ‘No matter with what faces they 
went in,’ it was said of his visitors, 
‘they always come out smiling—that is 
unless they had done something dread- 
ful.’ On these occasions the Bishop 
would scorch the offender with words 
of fire, but at the first sign of repen- 
tence he was ready to forgive, to 
lift up the sinner, and set him on 
the right road. Towards evening he 
would take a walk in town, speaking 
familiarly to all he met. At nine he 
said the rosary with the members 
of his household, after which he work- 
ed or studied until midnight.” 

The tremendous zeal of this Bishop 
could not remain hidden. Very few 
were surprised when on June 12, 1893, 
he was raised to the rank of Cardinal- 
Priest and appointed Archbishop of 
Venice. For two years he had to 
rule the Archdiocese amid trying 
conditions because the civil govern- 
ment refused to recognize his eccle- 
siastical appointment. 

It would be helpful to say a few 
words about this curious situation that 
Archbishop Sarto found himself in. 
The beautiful city of Venice had 
formerly been under Austrian control. 
Whenever an archbishop was needed 
to fill the vacant see of Venice, 
Rome would first obtain the consent 
and authorization of the Austrian 
government before it installed any 
bishop. But in 1893, since Venice 
was under Italian control Italy claimed 
the same rights that the Austrians 
had formerly had in Venice. But Rome 
had appointed Sarto only after telling 
the civil authorities of its intention 


and not asking them for permission 
to do so. In retaliation the authorities 
withheld the exequatur (civil con- 
sent and authorization) and refused 
to pay the new Archbishop his salary. 

The Archbishop was little troubled 
by all this. To him souls were more 
precious than money. Luckily, bhow- 
ever, when King Umberto of Italy 
was passing through Venice Arch- 
bishop Sarto told him of the evils 
that were being reaped in Venice be- 
cause of the government’s refusal to 
recognize him as spiritual ruler of the 
diocese and the King, impressed with 
Sarto’s sincerity, shortly afterwards 
instructed that the official exequatur 
be issued. Archbishop Sarto’s policy 
was the same as it had been at Mantua 
with the addition of the establishment 
of rural parochial banks. 

When Pope Leo XIII, the reigning 
Pontiff, died in 1908, the conclave 
for the election of a new Pope met 
at Rome. On the seventh counting 
of votes Archbishop Sarto received 
the majority. All he could say was: 
“Fiat voluntas tua”—Thy Will be done. 
On August 9th, 1903, his coronation 
took place at St. Peter’s before a 
crowd of 50,000 people. From now 
on he would be known as Pope Pius 
X. How little the new Pope had ex- 
pected to be elected is evident from 
the fact that before he left Venice 
he bought a return ticket. 

As Pope, Pius X concerned him- 
self particularly with internal reform. 
He instituted a new codification of 
Canon Law, reorganized the Sacred 
Roman Congregations, condemned 
Modernism, fostered early and fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion, 
restored Gregorian Chant to its form- 
er place in the Liturgy, renewed the 
condemnation of Freemasonry, and 
properly equipped seminaries to form 
and educate future priests. 

This century of ours has many dis- 
tinguishing marks. On one hand we 
see mass production, and on the other 
hand we see mass destruction. Ours 
is an age of abundance and an age 
of poverty and privation. Truly the 
word ‘paradox’ could aptly describe 
it. Yet our century has something of 
which it can be proud—at least the 
Catholic element of it. For we are 
witnessing the combining of things 
long viewed as separate and long used 
as separate, namely the Eucharist con- 
sidered as Sacrifice and Sacrament. 

In the early days of the Church, 
those who attended Mass— the Sacri- 
fice—also partook of the Sacrament in 
receiving Holy Communion. The two 
formed one whole. But this bright 
picture was to lose (Cont. on page 14) 
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Peasant Pope 

(From page 13) many of its pleasant 
hues, for at Antioch and elsewhere 
erroneous notions of the uncleanliness 
of marriage and procreation wer 
striking deep roots into Christian 
minds. As a result, a long, somber 
shadow was falling over Eucharistic 
history. It was not long before, in 
East and West, the free and daily 
approach of hungry children to their 
daily Bread of Lite was _ being 
changed to a periodic reception of 
Holy Communion as a reward for 
virtue. Gradually the reception of 
Holy Communion became a duty at 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 
Even this was mitigated at the Lat- 
eran Council of 1215, when the Easter 
duty was prescribed. 

In the XVII Century there arose 
in France a group of Catholic Priests, 
nuns and lay people who did a tre- 
mendous amount of damage to the 
Eucharistic cause by their ill-directed 
ardor. Known as Jansenists, they were 
intent on making the best use of grace. 
Thev were mindful of Trent's warning 
that those receiving Holy Communion 
must be treed by Sacramental Con- 
fession of all mortal sins. From this 
warning, the Jansenists built a theory 
of perpetual and absolute unworthi 
ness for even the most excellent 
religious. They abstained even from 
their Easter duty out of unworthi 
ness. Freedom from mortal sin, they 
also said, may be enough to fit one 
to communicate once a year, but what 
purity of heart should be manifested 
by one who would aspire to monthly 
or even weekly Communion! This 
plague of PANSENISM passed away in 
time, but it left a disturbing mark 
in the minds and hearts of Catholics. 

When Pius X ascended the throne, 
the question of frequent Communion 
was waged as he himself put it “with 
increased warmth and not without 
bitterness.” On December 20, 1905, 
he issued the encyclical De Quoti- 
diana in which he ordered in ref 
erence to frequent Communion “that 
this usage so salutary and so pleasing 
to God. . . be promoted and every- 
where propagated. ..so that the 
faithful should be invited to partake 
of the Sacred Banquet as often 
as possible, even daily.” He also 
made it clear that the primary 
purpose of Holy Communion is not 
to safeguard the honor and rever- 
ence due to Our Lord or serve as 
a reward for virtue, but rather to 
enable the people who receive to 
derive more abundant fruit from the 
Mass. Later, in 1910, Pius X lowered 
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the age for the reception of Holy 
Communion from twelve years to 
above five, with the view, as he said, 
that these children might commun- 
icate freely, even daily, as far as 
possible. All people can be eternally 
grateful to Pius X for this wise and 
beneficial legislation. Our century can 
be proud of this deed. 

Soon we will witness the Beatifi- 
cation of this saintly Pope. His 
sanctity was observed by his own 
contemporaries. The most frequent 
impression which visitors to the Vat- 
ican carried away from their conversa- 
tions with the Holy Father, or even 
from a passing glimpse of him, was 
that of being in the presence of a 
saint and of having the good fortune to 
speak with a real man of God. One of 
the eloquent testimonies of this almost 
universally shared feeling towards 
this great Pontiff is that of Monsignor 
Baudrillat of the French Academy: 

“His look, his word, his whole being 
express three things: goodness, firm- 
ness, faith. Goodness was the man 
himself; firmness was the leader; 
faith was the Christian, the 
priest, the Pontiff, the man of God... 
Pius X was the most supernatural of 
men.” 

Cardinal Merry del Val, Pius X’s 
Secretary of State was asked by visit 
ors who had just seen the Pope, why 
he attracted them so much. The Car- 
dinal could only answer: “Sanctity 
for he is a man of God.” 

This saintly Pontiff died on Aug- 
ust 20, 1914 after a brief illness 
caused by influenza and _ bronchitis. 
In his will the Pontiff declared: “I 
was born poor, I lived in poverty, I 
wish to die in Poverty.” Yes, and the 
world was poorer in his dying, be- 
cause it lost a saint. 

We of the Society of the Atone- 
ment are grateful to him in a very 
special and unusual way. Let Fr. Paul 
James Francis, S.A.. our Founder 
tell you why: 

“Whereas the Society of the Atone- 
ment shares with all the rest of Cath- 
olic Christendom in the benefits which 
have flowed to the Church Universal 
through these far-reaching reforms, 
Graymoor owes a debt of even great- 
er gratitude to the late Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, for he it was who opened the 
doors of Peter’s Fold and bade us 
welcome to its sacred enclosure when 
we knocked for entrance. He might 
have refused our petition to receive 
us in a corporate bodv and _ to 
preserve our Name and _ Institute. 
There was but a handful of us and 
he might have rejected our extraor- 


dinary request and bade us make our 
individual submission and be content 
with that. 

“The Society of the Atonement 
owes its very life as an Institute to 
him whom we must ever call in a 
unique and special sense Our Holy 
Father. Our Lord said of Mary Mag- 
dalene: ‘She hath loved much be- 
cause she hath been forgiven much,’ 
and we know not among the children 
of Pius X any one who has greater 
cause to love him out of sheer grat- 
itude than the Children of the Atone- 
ment. It has already become our 
prayer that God will hasten the day 
of his canonization and we hope ere 
long to see Joseph Sarto as Pius X 
elevated to the altars of the Church.” 
Tue Lamp, September 1914. f 





The All Powerful You 

(From page 8) it is returned to him 
for his files together with the reply 
sent you. 

The nature of your letter should 
determine to whom it will be sent. 
If you feel that the price support 
program of the Department of Agri- 
culture is unwise you will get little 
satisfaction writing to that Department 
but you may from Congress. On the 
other hand don’t bother Congressmen 
with unnecessary or trivial matters. 
In writing to any other agency a 
cardinal rule is to write to the top 
man and write him by name. In most 
cases he will see vour letter even 
though subordinates might prepare 
the reply. 

And, remember the important 
thing is to write your opinions, your 
reasons and your feelings, not those 
of the columnist or radio comment- 
ator. The average legislator is subject 
to so much organized pressure from 
lobbyists and others that the honest 
letter from you, the individual, will 
refresh him and help give him di- 
rection. 

The foregoing have been but a 
few of the more obvious ways in 
which you, the individual, can in- 
fluence the world in which you live. 
There are many, many others. All 
it takes to discover them is courage 
and an interest in making it a better 
world. It is true that today the in- 
dividual does not seem to have the 
simple and direct line to action that 
the man of Coloniai days did. But 
action can be taken and progress can 
be made, but only if the individual 
recognizes once again that he is all 
important, all powerful and that he 
can change the world. t 
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by BENET 
FITZGERALD, S. A. 


St. AELRED, a Cistercian abbot of 
twelfth century England, writing to 
his sister in her chosen hermitage, 
advises her, “Open your heart in one 
wide gesture of love to embrace the 
whole world, thinking of all the good 
people in it, that you may rejoice 
with them, and of all the evil that 
you may weep for them. Call to mind 
the misery of the poor, the moans of 
the orphan, the loneliness of the wid- 
ow, the anguish of those who sorrow, 
the needs of pilgrims, the perils of 
men on the sea, the vows of virgins, 
the temptations of monks, the anx- 
ieties of bishops, the hardships of 
soldiers. To all of these you will fling 
wide the gates of your heart, to them 
you will consecrate your tears, for 
them you will pour out your prayers!” 
But what has this to do with St. 
Anthony? Well, if anyone in te cal- 
endar of saints has taken that advice 
to heart, certainly St. Anthony has 
done so in a superlative degree, not 
only during his own life time, but 
through all the centuries of inter- 
cession that have immortalized his 
name. We invite you, we urge you, 
to pray to St. Anthony in your spiritual 
and temporal problems, and see for 
yourself how kindly he will receive 
you. Place your needs before him in 
your own words, or if you find it 
more helpful, make use of the beauti- 
ful prayers which former generations 
have devised to gain his aid. Certainly 
none of our readers need be without 
a Novena Leaflet for we are only 
too glad to send one to anyone re- 
questing it; it is yours for the ask- 
ing. . . And in your time of trouble, 
remember this about St. Anthony, 









“....to you” “he flings wide the gates 
of his heart; for you he will pour 
cut his prayers!” t 


THANKSGIVING TO ST. ANTHONY 
Ou glorious wonder worker, St. An- 
thony, father of the poor and com- 
forter of the afflicted, thou who hast 
come with such loving solicitude to 
my assistance and hast comforted me 
so abundantly, behold me at thy feet 
to offer thee my heartfelt thanks. Ac- 
cept therefore this offering and with 
it my earnest promise which I now 
renew, to live always in the love of 
Jesus and my neighbor. Continue to 
shield me graciously with thy pro 
tection and obtain for me the final 
grace of being able one day to enter 
the kingdom of heaven, there to sing 
with thee the everlasting mercies of 
God. Amen... (300 day Ind. Rac- 
colta). t 


ITa.y has so monopolized St. Anthony 
that we forget sometimes the time 
and attention our Saint lavished upon 
France. France that the 
Infant Jesus appeared to him in the 
at Chateauneuf, one of the 


It was in 


castle at 
best known incidents of his life. Again, 
a minor miracle is recorded at Brive 
where he personally founded a com- 
munity. Here such poverty reigned 
that the Saint, to feed his little family, 
appealed to one of the ladies of the 
town for help. She agreed to assist 
and in spite of a torrential rain, dis- 
patched her servant to carry supplies 
at once to the monastery. Upon her 
return the astonished servant reported 







to her mistress, that while it poured 
without abatement, not a drop of rain 
touched her going or returning. This 
story rests upon the word of Peter 
of Brive, a Canon of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Leonard, and the sen 
of the lady who showed kindness to 
the Wonder Worker. So God signified 
His pleasure in her generous charity 
to the Saint. 


IN 1227, St. Anthony spent several 
weeks in Rimini and by his powerful 
preaching of the truths of faith 
aroused the hatred of the Cathari, 

a nest of heretics, who decided to get 
rid of him with no waste of time. 
Hence they invited the Saint to a 
feast, and smilingly set poisoned food 
before him. But God enlightened His 
servant, and he openly reproached 
them for their treacherous conduct. 
Far from being ashamed, these hypo 
crites calmly declared, “Do you not 
believe the words of the Gospel? Eat 
without fear, for does not your 
Master say: ‘In my name they shall 
cast out devils, they shall take up 
serpents and if they shall drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them?’ 
Eat, therefore, and if you are not 
hurt, we will accept the Catholic 
faith.” The Saint replied, “Very well, 
not indeed to tempt God, but for the 
sake of your salvation, I will do as 
you wish.” Making the sign of the 
Cross over the food before him, he 
ate freely, and received no injury. His 
enemies forthwith forsook their errors 
and embraced the true faith, and be- 
came the foremost supporters of the 
Saint in his apostolic labors in those 
parts. t 


“Jacos reposed upon a stone in the 
wilderness and while he slept, he saw 
the heavens opened and conversed 
with Angels, receiving a blessing from 
the Lord. Thus will it be with those 
who place their entire trust in Jesus 
Christ. They will be favored with 
heavenly visions, they will live in the 
company of Angles, they will be 
blessed as Jacob was, to the north 
and south, to the east and west...” 
St. Anthony. + 


As I have often proved by experi- 
Saint 
from God the privilege of restoring 


ence, Anthony has received 
lost things. And therefore I may just 
ly apply to him what Saint Bernard 
said of the Blessed Virgin. . . “Let 
those deny their praise who can say 
that having implored thy help, they 


have not been heard.”. . . William 
Pepin, Doctor of the University of 
Paris. t 
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@ur Ave Maria Hour, 
the oldest Catholic dramatic show on 
the air, celebrates its sixteenth birth- 
day in the latter part of April. These 
many years of continual weekly 
broadcasts are a tribute to its excel 
lence in content and presentation of 
longevity in radio depends almost 
entirely on the listener's approval. It 
is our proud boast that the Ave Maria 
Hour has survived entirely on its own 
merits. Never once in the past sixteen 
years did we give away a washing 
machine or a television set. 

The program has demonstrated the 
fascination and inspiration to be found 
in the stories of Christ and His saints. 
From living examples the Ave Maria 
Hour shows that the teachings of the 
Catholic Church are neither stifling 
nor dead. Rather it is in the teachings 


(Gravmoor Annat 


of the Church that men find life and 
conquer death. St. Agnes and St. 
Maria Goretti present the Church’s 
case for chastity. The stories of St. 
Augustine and St. Camillus once more 
ignite the flame of hope for those 
who, like them, may have fallen into 
sin and now are seeking the way back 
to God. The reflection of God's own 
spotless beauty and perfection shines 
forth in the life of Our Lady, the 
patroness of the Ave Maria Hour. 

Recently the Ave Maria Hour has 





On Marcu 10TH a debt was 
repaid when Father General 
celebrated the Solemn Requiem 
Mass for the repose of the soul 
of Sr. Mary Agnes, T.S.A. The 
debt goes back to his student 
days when Sr. Mary Agnes used 
to make cassocks and _ habits 
for him and the other students 
and friars of those times. The 
Mass was sung by the Sisters’ 
Choir in St. John’s. The Friars, 
Sisters, and Tertiaries all attend- 
ed the Mass together with Sr. 
Mary Agnes’ brother, niece and 
friends. 

After the Mass, the subdea- 
con, Fr. Noel McSweeney, S.A., 
led the funeral procession up 
the Graymoor road to the Sis- 
ters’ Cemetery behind the 
Administration building. At the 
graveside Father General pro- 
nounced the last blessing on the 
casket which lay facing the out- 
door crucifix under the cedar 
trees. 

Sr. Mary Agnes was bom 
Mary Theresa Cunningham in 
1872. Later by marriage she 
became Mrs. Michael Colmer 
and lived in Pittsburgh. In 1922 
she came to Graymoor and took 
the habit of a Tertiary Sister. 
For a time she had charge of 
Our Lady’s Hostel but most 
of her work was done in the 
sewing room with Sr. Theresa, 
T.S.A. making and repairing 
habits and cassocks. 








Sister Mary Agnes, T.S. A. 





Sr. Mary Agnes has two 
relatives in religion; her sister 
is a Good Shepherd nun while 
her niece belongs to the Sisters 
of Charity. 

The beautiful simplicity of her 
faith in Our Lord took away 
any fear of death. This came 
out in a conversation about their 
deaths with the aging Sr. de 
Chantal, $.A., who incidentally 
has also earned the Friars grat- 
itude for her long service in the 
Seminary kitchen. “You know, 
Sr. de Chantal,” she said, “I am 
going to beat you to it.” And 
as Sr. de Chantal told a com- 
panion at the funeral, “You 
know. . .she did.” May her 
soul rest in peace. 
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taken a new tack, although it is still 
sailing for the same port. It has 
presented a series entitled “Saints in 
Reverse.” In these dramas the lives of 
outstanding persons who could have 
chosen Christ but instead became His 
enemies have been presented. The 
first one, Satan, was written by Leo 
Brady, author of Edge of Door” 
The programs then advanced in time 
and history and depicted the lives 
of the traitor, Judas; of the vacillating 
Pontius Pilate, the lustful Nero, the 
cruel Attila, the bloody Robespierre 
and Communism’s gift to the Masses, 
Lenin. These character studies illus 
trate the truths that all men are called 
to be saved and that the light of 
Christ will never be extinguished. 
The next in the series of Ave 
Maria Hour broadcasts will be eight 
stories based on the Beatitudes. In 
there will be another 
series of ten stories illustrating the 


the autumn 


Ten Commandments. 

Old friends of Graymoor, and new 
ones too, will be pleased to learn 
that the life of Fr. Paul is being 
prepared for broadeast in January. 
The material for this script is being 
taken from Fr. David Gannon, S.A.’s 
Father Paul of Graymoor which will 
he published within the next two 
months. 

Fr. Terence Cummings, S.A. has 
been the Director of the Ave Maria 
Hour for the past three years. Asso- 
ciated with him is Mr. Carlo De 
Angelo who has a solid reputation in 
Hollywood and New York for his 
work in radio, pictures, and lately 
television. 

The Ave Maria Hour is worth 
boosting. Occasionally, listeners should 
drop a letter or a_ postcard to 
their local station, telling what they 
think of the program. We _ have 
mentioned this business of writing to 
editors of newspapers and magazines, 
both secular and religious before. It 
keeps the editor on his toes and lets 
him know what you want. The same 
applies to radio. One penny postcard 
to the station manager or program 
director will do more to discourage 
bad programs and encourage good 
ones than all the moaning and groan- 
ing in the world. 
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Kverysopy likes a 
fireman. For instance Fr. Simeon has 
ilways nourished a secret ambition 
to hoist a hose into a burning building 
ind batter down a door with a shining 
ixe. One Saturday last month he got 
his chance. Sparks from the nearby 
incinerator blew over on to the old 
St. John’s building. Opportunity didn’t 
have time to finish the first knock be- 
fore our good Vocation Director was 
on the scene with a fire extinguisher 
under one arm, an axe gripped in his 
ther hand, and the look of a man 
vith a mission. 

Father General discovered the 
fire. He was about to visit Fr. Albert 
who was down with the flu when he 
smelt smoke. He went out on the 
porch and investigated. Taking one 
look at the flames lapping the wooden 
superstructure of the porch he bell- 
owed the call for his trusty reinforce- 
ments. Friars poured out of the re- 
fectory and charged up the stairs 
to the roof like Teddy Roosevelt on 
San Juan Hill. 

Fr. Simeon chopped away at the 
bannister while Bro. Gerard and 
Bro. Thomas, whose father is a Fire 
Chief in Vancouver, punched a hole 
in the outside wall to make sure that 
no fire had crept inside the walls. 
At this point the Garrison Fire De- 
partment fortunately arrived to pre- 
vent the total destruction of the 
building. t 


Tre Solemn High 
Mass for Easter Sunday was cele- 
brated in the Friary Chapel at Gray- 
moor. Very Reverend Fr. General 


sung the Mass and was assisted by 
Fr. Eugene, S.A. and Fr. Albert, S.A. 
The chapel is now furnished with a 
new oaken altar and choir stalls where 
sixty Friars can chant office. The 
Friars’ choir for the Mass was di- 
rected by Bro. Aelred, S.A. It was 
a fitting climax to the Holy Week 
liturgy of the Sung Passion, the lam- 
entations and Easter Saturday’s Ex- 
ultet. May the Risen Christ bring the 
peace we need so much. T 


HLext has been a 
busy season for the Graymoor Mis- 
sion Band. In fact, ever since its 
inauguration five years ago. God has 
blessed it so abundantly that the 
Friar preachers have been continu- 
ally at work giving missions, retreats 
and novenas. New York, Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey are the chief 
centers in which their work has been 
done. 

Fr. Theophane Murphy, S.A. is the 
present head of the Mission Band and 
is a tireless preacher. When not on 
assignments, Fr. Theophane along 
with Fr. Benjamin McVey, S. A., Fr. 
James Salvi, S. A., Fr. Norman Prevost, 
S.A. and Fr. Paul Haefner, S.A., are 
stationed at Graymoor. Two other 
members of the Graymoor Mission 
Band, Fr. Daniel Egan, S.A. and Fr. 
Noel McSweeney, S.A., have their 
home base at our Friary in Montour 
Falls, in the Rochester Diocese. t 


Woe ree it our duty, 
even at this late date, to inform all 
loyal Irishmen that St. Patrick’s Day 
was celebrated at the Atonement 
Seminary in Washington with  tra- 
ditional gusto. It seemed that every- 
one had developed a brogue for the 
occasion, that is, all but Fr. Brendan. 
His was developed upon the Emer- 
ald Isle long, long ago. The clerics 
contributed to the holiday setting 
with a round of Gaelic entertainment 
in the evening for the Friars and the 
Sisters from the Retreat House. 

We are glad to report progress on 
our new seminary building. For quite 
a while we saw nothing but a huge 
ditch, piles of pipes and_ bricks, 
cement mixers, shacks, etc. Then sud- 
denly a steady crew of workmen 
appeared and now a trim little 
edifice is taking shape. But with all 
of the construction going on around 
us and the April showers added, our 
present friary has become an island 
sanctuary in a sea of mud. One need 
only take ten paces in any direction 
and on with the boots! This has 
caused some confusion in the friary 


for in spite of door mats, Bro. Peter 
Damian is often seen trailing sandal 
tracks down his waxed hallways in 
search of some forgetful monk. 


Wim the close of the 
basketball season (Junior Varsity won 
six out of nine games, the Varsity 
four out of ten), the students at 
Montour Falls turned to the cultural 
pursuits of speech-making and dra- 
matics. 

On Sunday night, March 11th, 
St. John’s Debating Society held its 
first formal debate, carried on by 
high school students who did remark- 
ably well. The resolution, one cap- 
tivating all people today was, Tele- 
vision does more harm than good. 
John Ego, Peter Tarantino, and Fred 
Alvarez defended the proposition, 
listing the entertainment, education, 
news information, and general relax- 
ation afforded by the TV screen. But 
Anthony LaFemina, Robert Nagy, 
and James Roche, upholding the neg- 
ative, were a bit relentless and quite 
powerful in their arguments against 
television, using a stilted intellect 
uality, harmful influence on children, 
a ruined social life, and the opinion 
of the Holy Father, as the bases that 
carried them to victory. After the re- 
buttals, a new twist was added by 
which the audience was allowed to 
question the various members of the 
debate on any statement they had 
made in their speeches. Fortunately, 
the judges of the debate, Father 
Guardian, Father Rector, and Fr. 
Nicholas were not present for this 
question period, because Tom Lyons, 
for example, hammered Anthony La 
Femina for his assertion that tele- 
vision was essentially evil; Anthony 
could only distinguish: in itself, it 
is good; what comes out of it is 
essentially bad. Michael Hartey, of 
first year High, also battered away 
at Robert Nagy who extricated him- 
self well out of the difficulties. 
Robert, incidentally, was voted the 
best speaker of the evening, probably 
for his sharp, ironic picture of the 
average family huddled in a dimly- 
lit room around the “mechanical 
monster.” 


Fr. Roger Mazerath 
S.A. returned to Graymoor from 
Rome on March ninth. He is the 
second Graymoor priest to receive 
his doctorate in the Holy City. Fr. 
Roger defended his thesis last year 
at the Gregorian University and then 
had his dissertation published. t 
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Not braids of gold, nor beauty in thy eyes, 

Nor queenly dress, nor winsome maiden grace, 
Nor youthfulness, nor music’s melodies, 

Nor loveliness of angel in thy face, 

Could draw the king from heaven's sovereign place 
To this our life of guilt and sordidness 

To be made flesh in thee, Mary, Mother of grace, 
Mirror of joy and all our happiness, 

But thy humility—so great in thee, 

It broke the ancient barrier of wrath 

Then of virtue lend to us that we, 





Twixt God and us, to open heaven's bars. 
May follow, Holy Mother, in thy path 
Unwavering, to rise beyond the stars. 


—Boccaccio 


Marv to the word | 


Wruen Gasrer came as heaven's 
messenger to ask the maid of Naz- 
areth to become God’s Mother, no 
intruder upon the sacred scene heard 
the heavenly voice or caught the 
answer of virgin lips upon which 
hinged the world’s salvation. No hu 
man mind realized the incomparable 
dignity of this young Jewish woman 
or the high destiny of this master- 
piece of divine creation. Men did not 
know Mary’s role in the designs of 
God. Men did not know Mary. 

But in time they came to know 
her. They came to understand the 
majesty, the power, the beauty and 
grace of this most wonderful of all 
creatures. Knowing her they loved 
her, and loving her, they reared mag- 
nificent churches and shrines in her 
honor. They fashioned in_ stone, 
marble, glass, and bronze what they 
could not frame in human language: 
they sang her praises in poetry and 
music in the tongues of nearly every 
people. Gradually they grew to know 
the dignity, the influence, and the 
glory of Mary. 

To lead men “beyond the stars” 
to union with Christ, Her Son and 
her God, such is Mary’s role in the 
divine plan of the world’s salvation. 
This is her part in the whole drama 
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of human living and striving. Mary 
is the link between God and man, 
the medium of grace, even as she was 
the precious instrument by which God 
became incarnate. But Mary cannot 
be a mother, or dispense grace, or 
bring men to salvation unless she is 
loved. And she cannot be loved un- 
less she is known. And so, those who 
know Mary, who praise her, who ex- 
perience the comfort of her protect- 
ion, and the strength of her love, 
must make her known more and more 
so that she may extend the empire 
of her goodness over the souls of men 
and over the nations of the world. 
Mary must be preached to the world. 
In the beautiful Litany of Loretto 
striking poetry merges with rigid 
truth to weave a garland of titles 
for Mary. The Blessed Virgin is the 
Cause of our joy, the Gate of heaven, 
the Mystical Rose just as she is the 
Mother of God, the Mother most pure 
and Queen of all saints. She enjoys 
each of these titles and more, for 
human means falter in portraying the 
merits and the glories of Mary. 
Of all the titles of this litany one 
stands forth with special reason. In 
our English language we chant “Vir- 


by TITUS CRANNY, S.A. 


gin most renowned” and so Mary is, 
but if we look at the Latin we find 
Virgo praedicanda, so that a more 
literal, though not so rythmic trans 
lation would be “Virgin to be preach 
ed” (proclaimed, made known. . . 
to the world.) Herein lies the deepest 
truth. Mary must be preached, she 
must be made known, proclaimed to 
all if the world is to come to 
Christ and have unity and peace. The 
visions of the last hundred years at 
La Salette, Lourdes, Fatima, Beau 
raing, Banneux, and other places 
point to one fact: Mary must be made 
known. For as St. Grignion de Mont 
fort declared: “Jesus Christ is not 
known as He ought to be, because 
Mary has been to this time unknown.” 
Devotion to Mary is a_ luxury 
in the spiritual life. It is not 
a frill, a fancy, a superfluity which 
one may use or do without. It is not 
simply a kind of panacea for feelings 
of depression. Devotion to Mary, ven- 
eration of God’s Mother, is necessary 
because God wills it. As Mary had a 
role to play in the divine plan of the 
Incarnation and Atonement, accord 
ing to God's will, so she has a part to 
play in the salvation of all men, be 
cause God wills it. As Christ came to 
men through Mary, so men will re 







































































































turn to Christ through Mary. Such is 
God's plan, the design of eternal 
wisdom, the pattern of infinite good 
ness and love. 

It is true that some make a scandal 
of devotion to Mary. They use it as 
a cloak to cover their sinful habits. 
They wear her medal but sin shame- 
lessly. They light candles before her 
statues, but will not attend Sunday 
Mass. They sing her hymns but will 
not refrain from telling unseemly 
stories. They visit her shrines but they 
will not amend their lives. Such in- 
consistencies are pitiable, but the 
fault lies not with devotion to Mary, 
but with those who have a warped 
and false veneration of her. 

There are others who minimize and 
depreciate the influence of Mary. 
Such is the person who boasts: “Oh, I 
never say the Rosary. I always go 
straight to God. There’s no need for 
me to pray to the Blessed Virgin. . .” 

Nevertheless it is heartening to see 
the devotion and love for the Blessed 
Mother of God increasing in various 
parts of the world to such an extent 
that some have called the present era 
“The Age of Mary.” May it be so. 
However, there still remains so much 
to do, so many souls to be brought 
to a greater knowledge and a deeper 
love of Mary. Their lives are empty 
and sterile because they do not know 
Mary; their hearts are lonely because 
they do not love her. They do not 
respond to the strength and gentle- 
ness of a Mother’s care. 

Father Frederick Faber, the re- 
nowned spiritual writer of the last 
century, has felt the pulse of this 
weak devotion to Mary. His words 
of nearly a century past strike with 
telling force today. “Devotion to Our 
Lady is low and thin and poor. Hence 
it is that Jesus is not loved, that 
heretics are not converted, that the 
Church is not exalted, that souls that 
might be saints wither and dwindle; 
that the sacraments are not rightly 
frequented or souls enthusiastically 
evangelized. Jesus is obscured be- 
cause Mary is kept in the background. 


Thousands of souls perish because 


Mary is withheld from them. It is a 
miserable, unworthy shadow we call 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin that is 
the cause of all these wants and 
blights, these evils, omissions, and 
declines. Yet. . .God is pressing for 
a greater, a wider, a stronger, quite 
another devotion to His Blessed 
Mother.” 

Thus Mary must be preached to 
the world. ..that Jesus may be 
loved, heretics converted, the sacra- 
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ments received, the Church exalted, 
men made saints, and souls enthu- 
siastically taught the saving truths of 
the gospel. Mary must be preached 
that men may know Christ and know- 
ing Him may come to eternal life. 
For just as individual souls know and 
love God through a greater knowledge 
and love of Mary, so whole nations 
and peoples will be saved by a gen- 
uine devotion to the Queen of heaven 
and earth. 

All the evils of the present era, 
the dangers of all-out war, the plot- 
ted confusion of enemies, the attacks 
on the Church, these will not harm 
souls provided men are devoted to 





THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 


Life to me is a symphony, 
Beautiful and eternal; 

A psalm that nature ever sings, 
Rapturous and supernal. 

There is cadence in soft sighing 
Of the wind among the trees; 

In strains of music floating 

From the flowers in the breeze. 
There are rhythm and precision, 
Celestial and divine 

In the course of heavenly bodies, 
And in the rainbow sign. 

God to me is the overtone 
Where no discord appears, 

And this harmonious composition 
Is the music of the spheres. 


By Emily May Young 





the Blessed Mother of God. Though 
this is a period of crisis, the power 
of Mary is not lacking. She is as 
formidable as a army arrayed for 
battle and she can overcome the puny 
powers of men that fail to compre- 
hend the divine forces of the spirit. 
The more terrible the attacks, the 
greater the power of Mary. “All the 
periods of the Church’s history,” 
wrote Ven. William Chaminade, that 
great Marian apostle of the nineteenth 
century, “are marked with the strug- 
gles and triumphs of the august Mary. 
Ever since the Lord put enmity be- 
tween her and the serpent, she has 
constantly overcome the world and 
hell. All the heresies, the Church tells 
us, have been vanquished by the 
Blessed Virgin and little by little she 
has reduced them to the silence of 
death. 

“In our day the prevailing great 
heresy is religious indifference which 
is casting on souls the deadly sleep 
of selfishness and the blight of passion. 
The depths of the infernal abyss vomit 
forth clouds of black and _pestilent- 
ial smoke that threatens to envelop 


the whole earth in a dark night, void 
of good, full of evil and impenetrable, 
we might say, to the life-giving rays 
of the Sun of justice. Consequently 
the divine light of faith is growing 
dim and being extinguished in the 
very midst of the Christian world: 
virtue is becoming more and more 
rare, is disappearing, whilst vice is 
breaking forth with frightful fury. It 
seems that we are about to see what 
has been foretold, a general defect- 
ion and an apostasy all but univer- 
sal.” 

This dire prophecy might be made 
of our own times when the evils of 
atheism and the mockery of God and 
His Mother rise up on all sides. But 
if we apply this thought today, we 
can also add the concluding words 
of the same man: “But even so, this 
description of our times, unfortunately 
so exact, is however, far from discour- 
aging us. Mary’s power is not dimin- 
ished. We firmly believe that she 
will overcome this heresy as she has 
overcome all others, because she is 
today, as she was formerly, the in- 
comparable Woman, the promised 
Woman who was to crush the ser- 
pent’s head... To her, therefore, 
is reserved a great victory in our day; 
hers will be the glory of saving the 
faith from shipwreck with which it 
is threatened among us.” 

Thus Mary will win the world, 
she will save it, conquer it for Her 
Son. Perhaps her holy power in draw- 
ing men to Christ is well illustrated 
by going to one of her shrines, 
Lourdes. There in the clefts of the 
Pyrenees thousands visit the spot hal- 
lowed by the apparition of the Virgin 
to Bernadette. They come to honor 
Mary, they sing her hymns and chant 
her litanies, but they end the day 
with all-night adoration before the 
Eucharistic Christ. So it always is; gen- 
uine love of Mary increases true love 
of the Saviour. 

How many others have gone to 
Lourdes to jeer and scoff, to ridicule 
the piety of the faithful but come 
away with tears in their eyes. Others 
seek a cure for their bodies, but 
receive a cure of souls, a_ healing 
of the wounds of sin which means 
their eternal salvation. These are re- 
corded in no medical register, but 
in the scrolls of heaven. Souls are 
saved because they went to Mary. 
Therefore, Mary must be preached 
to the world. 

At times some have criticized the 
widespread novena devotions to Our 
Lady under various titles such as Our 
Lady of Sorrows, (Cont. on page 32) 








Ix november, 1950, the UN Gen- 
ral Assembly by overwhelming vote 
wogated its 1946 resolution which 
ebarred__ its nations from 
iaintaining diplomatic relations with 

Spain. This change of heart in the 

treatment of the “Spanish case” marks 

the failure (though probably not the 
end: e.g. Look’s recent picture “story” 
of Spain) of the most intense and 
synchronized campaign of vilification 
that has ever been perpetrated against 

a nation at peace with the world. But. 

more than this, it means that enforced 

ostracism of a vigorous western nation 
will cease and that Spain will be en 
abled to participate in and contribute 
to the mutual benefits of normal inter- 
national life. 

Richard Patee’s Tus 1s Spain 
Bruce $7) is an accurate, readable, 
and painstaking account of Spain, its 
early history, its Civil War, and its 
present condition by a scholar who 
has devoted a great part of his life 
to the study of Spanish and South 

American affairs. His penetrating anal- 

ysis is developed in the light of Spain's 

peculiar history and her ancient and 
unfailing attachment to the Catholic 
faith. The Civil War atrocities, the 


member 


Let’s Look Them Over 


WE LIKE 
THis 1s SPAIN by Richard Pattee 


INTRODUCTION TO POETRY by Mark Van Doren 


CATHOLIC BOOK OF MARRIAGE by C. M. Kelly, C. S.C. 
THEY LIVED THEIR FAITH by Thomas P. Neill 


CATHOLIC LONDON by Douglas Newton 


Reviewed by De Sales Standerwick, S. A. 


drawing-card of the book is Mr. Van 
Doren’s own remarks and reflections 
upon thirty of the poems, one of the 
smoothest and most unaffected intro 
ductions to poetry 
you will meet. 
These commentaries are simply 
written and easily readable; but the 
understanding and sympathy they 
arouse in the reader is remarkable: 


for the layman 





getic convert who fought so openly for 
the Church in the 1800's, is charac 
teristic of the thirteen lives of pro- 
minent Catholics contained in this 
book. The development of these men, 
religiously, philosophically and_polit- 
ically, is here described with intelli- 
gence and interest. You've probably 
heard of Paternoster Row — less pro- 
bably of Ave Maria Lane and Amen 


international brigades, the rise of “Why didn’t I see it that way” is the Corner. Douglas Newton's Catn- 
Franco, political prisoners, ete. are patural reaction, always a favorable oLic Lonpon (Macmillan, $4.) will 
treated with uncommon candor. one. The meanings of the poems, the take you (in 336 pages and 33 


The New York Times reviewer, ad- 
mittedly anti-Franco, calls the study 


rhymes or non-rhymes, the line-beats, 
the coincidence of sound with thought, 


illustrations) on a friendly and inform 
ative journey through the long-for- 


“acute, sympathetic and scholarly” the images — all these are explained, gotten churches and ancient land- i 
ind urges its reading “especially . not as teacher to student, but friend marks of the city which for over a i’ 
by the antis, who ought to be made to friend. thousand years was thoroughly Cath- j 
to rethink and restudy the bases of I must say, however (and I feel _ olic. 
their opinions in the light of this able many shall agree with me), that Mr. WHAT'S THE O'CLOCK 
ind up-to-date defense. . .” But for Van Doren could have been more Not until the boxing match is over f 
ill readers the book will serve to judicious in his commentary choices. 1 ‘ “wer a we be 9 ‘ ve and 
clear the air of the confusion which Why, for example, didn’t he comment wes ; . bs : get es be gating | a » i 
has blurred the Spanish problem and on Tennyson’s Ulysses, or Keats’ Ode tar pay: id end of . aa : 
will give more reason for welcoming to a Nightingale, or Wordsworth’s nat like os h se in aaa sae for j 
to the family of nations an economical- Tintern Abbey? Such commentaries auiian hom Asdiceatinens of tie i 


ly strangulated Spain than the fact 
that “the Pentagon is convinced that 
an army on the Franco-Spanish front- 
ier can hold the line (against Com- 
munism.)” 


TO BE ENJOYED 

Most editions of poetical works run 
only 500 copies. The language, the 
ideas, the images — all demanding a 
reader’s effort and concentration — are 


would have emblazoned poems like 
these, already cherished by the many. 


THe Catuouic Book Or Marriact 
by Philip C.M. Kelly, C.S.C. (Farrar, 
Strauss & Young $3.00.) A liturgical, 
theological, moral, and even social and 
economic guide for married couples, 
treating everything from the Nuptial 
Mass and daily prayers for the fam- 
ily to in-law problems and twin-beds. 


excellent blows dealt on both sides. 
C. Virgil Gheorghiu, the novelist, 
is a prize boxer in the literary ring 
He would have us believe that it is 
already too late; that man’s struggle 
against the machine and mechanically- 
infested men has been fought and 
lost; that by civilization’s timepiece it 
is “one hour after the last hour,” the 
twenty-fifth hour. But C. Virgil's ac- 









































the drawbacks to a large audience. Yet it is small, compact, like a prayer- count, blow by blow, wound by 
Mark Van Doren, who is a poet him- book, perhaps intended to become a wound, is fascination and_ captivat- H 
self and has done much to broaden _ nice gift for bride and groom. ion combined. Would I were allowed ! : 
and popularize poetic literature, a" the space to give you all the repeat- Hi ii 
makes a new and Spring-like contri- _ THE J Livep THE F — by Thomas able quotes from this battle! j 
bution in his anthology, INTRopvc- Neill (Bruce $4.00.) The clearly Johann Moritz is the helpless lump ; 
TION To Poetry (William Sloane $4.) Written, thought-packed biography of of humanity that struggles through i 
Four hundred of the best English Orestes Brownson, the turbulent, ener- THe Twenty (Cont. on page 25) i 
poems are included, counting a wise 
THe Twenty- (Cont. on page 25) Books Reviewed may be purchased through Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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n last month's article in The Lamp on 


the Graymoor Brothers we told you briefly just what a Friar-Brothe: 


does, stressing the importance of their part in the work 


Continuing 
the unusual story of 
able men who help mightily 


to build Graymoor 


by DAVID GANNON, S.A. 
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which the Society of the Atonement is 
doing throughout the world. 

The nature of that work was ex 
pressed by Graymoor’s founder, Fa 
ther Paul, when, as an Anglican, in 
seeking admission into the Catholic 
Church, he petitioned Pope Pius X 
for: “The commission of our members 
both the Friars of the Atonement and 
the Sisters of the Atonement. for the 
work of (1) reconciling sinners unto 
God through the precious blood of 
the Atonement, (2) the winning of 
Anglicans (Episcopalians) and other 
non-Papal Christians to the obedience 
of St. Peter. (3) the conversion of 
the heathen.” 

This commission also included the 
conversion of the Jews, as expressed 


by one of the intentions of the Chair 
of Unity Octave, which Father Paul 
had already founded in the Anglican 
Church. 

Last month we enumerated the 
many different kinds of work that 
the Friar-Brothers do, and also their 
various accomplishments. They are 
fine young men who, while not aspit 
ing to be priests, nevertheless are a 
vital part of Graymoor's work. 

Some of them entered the Society 
as mere boys: bovs who, having been 
wounded by the exquisite dart of 
divine love, left the world to devote 
their lives to the service of God on 
earth so that they may be numbered 
among the Saints of God in glory 
everlasting. 

Among the canonized Saints of God 
there are many who were religious 
brothers. Because of his deep devo 
tion to the Eucharistic Christ, the 
Church has named a Friar-Brother - 
Pascal Baylon —to be the patron of 
all Eucharistic Congresses. 

Over two years ago the Society of 
the Atonement undertook the estab 
lishment of a new foundation in the 
diocese of Rochester, New York. It 
is today the minor seminary of the 
Society with over one hundred stu 
dents for the Priesthood and Friars 
in residence. The Friars purchased 
this property from a group of Baptists 
who had maintained it as a high-class 
preparatory school; that is to say, they 
did until six years before they sold 
it to Graymoor. 

In the meantime the school was 
unoccupied, and the devastation 
wrought through neglect and vandal 
ism had reduced it to a shambles. It 
required two vears of hard work t 
transform the building into the fine 
seminary that it is today 

While much praise and commen 
dation has been heaped upon the 
Friar-Priest in charge of the renova 
tion — who, incidentally, is the writer 
of this article — there is no desire on 
his part not to acknowledge the im 
portant part that the Friar-Brothers 
plaved in the gigantic task of recon 
struction. 

The Friar-Brothers manned the 
trucks, the tractor and the wheel 
barrows. They cooked. scrubbed 
cleaned, took care of the ledgers and 
did the secretarial work. They tack 
led a mountain of filth and debris. 
knowing that in its place would be 
erected altars dedicated to the wor 
ship of the Triune God. They lived 
in cramped quarters like gypsies and 
“got a kick out of it.” They willingly 
and promptly answered the early 
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yning call to meditation and Holy 
\lass as their tired minds and bodies 
truggled against the mortification in 
flicted on them. So, to the Friar-Bro 
thers of Graymoor must go much of 
the praise and glory of establishing 
the Montour Falls foundation — a sem- 
inary which the Universal Church 
n general and the Society of the 
\tonement in particular can look upon 
is a great achievement for the ul 
timate glory of God. 

Within the Society of the Atone 
ment there is another group of Bro- 
thers. We call them Tertiary Brothers. 
They are members of the Third Order 
Secular of St. Francis, which has been 
i glory to the Catholic Church for 
over seven hundred years. In order 
to understand the rule under which 
these Brothers live one must know 
something about the Third Order Se 
cular of St. Francis; so let us digress 
from the subject of this article — The 
Graymoor Brothers—and find out 
what the Third Order is. 

When St. Francis was inspired by 
God to found the Franciscan Order, 
in the early years of the thirteenth 
century, Christian civilization in Eu 
rope seemed doomed. The most sa 
cred rights of mankind were in danger 
because of the oppression and in 
justice heaped upon the people by 
feudal lords, who held them in serf 
dom. These lords were transforming 
Europe into a battlefield because of 


their petty jealousies and greed. The 
influence of the hierarchy of the 
Church was weakened because vice 
and crime were rampant everywhere. 

In the church of St. Damien, near 
Assisi, God spoke to St. Francis as 
he knelt in prayer, and commanded 
him to “Go, prop up my house which 
is tottering.” After renouncing wealth, 
honor and worldly prestige, Francis 
preached to the people on God's in- 
finite love for men, the ideal of Pov- 
erty and the necessity for Penance. 
It was a bloodless crusade by Francis 
to restore in the hearts of men the 
value and dignity of the human per- 
sonality, and also to restore all things 
in Christ. 

The preaching of St. Francis in- 
spired thousands to follow him. This 
was the beginning of the First Order 
of St. Francis—the Friars Minor( Little 
Brothers). Later, the beautiful Lady 
Clare, after hearing Francis preach 
on God's love for man, renounced the 
world and began the Second Order 
The Poor Clares. 

But there were thousands and thou 


sands of other people who were con 





verted by St. Francis and who could 
not leave the world and enter mon 
asteries. These were men and women 
with families and the cares and ob 
ligations of a workaday world. They 
pleaded with St. Francis to give them 
a rule of life which would be a means 
of saving their souls in a world of 
preoccupations and distractions. The 
great heart of St. Francis was touch 
ed with their love for God and their 
desire to do penance; so for them he 
wrote a rule of life which they could 
observe in the world, and by which 
they could become saints. This was 
the beginning of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. 

After the Rule was approved by 
the Holy See thousands adopted it 
as a way of life. Wherever the spirit 
ual sons of St. Francis went they 
brought with them the Rule of the 
Third Order Secular. That Rule 
written by St. Francis in 1221, was 
adapted to the circumstances of 
modern times by Pope Leo XIII in 
1883. Pope Leo declared it to be 
“an effective antidote against the 
disorders of our age.” 

Through the ages kings and pea 
sants, great and humble, rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, have join 
ed the ranks of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. Among those of royal 
blood who members were 
King Louis VIII of France and Queen 
Blanca, King Louis IX, his sister 


were its 
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Isabella and Queen Margaret, King 
Ferdinand of Castile, King Bela IN 
of Hungary, and Elizabeth, Queen of 
Hungary, who is a canonized Saint 
and Patroness of the Third Order. Its 
Patron is St. Louis, who was King of 
France 

Seated today on the Throne of the 
Fisherman, reigning gloriously and 
guiding the flock of Christ through 
perilous and chaotic human events, 
is another spiritual son of the humble 
St. Francis — Pius XII. His five im 
mediate predecessors; Pius XI, Bene 
dict XV, Pius X, Leo XIII and Pius 
IX were also members of the Third 
Order. 

The most eminent of the poets, 
Dante; and the greatest painters, 
Raphael, Giotto and Michelangelo 
were all spiritual sons of St. Francis. 
The Nina, the Pinta and the Santa 
Maria were filled with Franciscans 
under the intrepid leadership of an 
other great Franciscan — Christopher 
Columbus. 

The list of canonized and beatified 
members given in the manual of the 
Third Order fills ten pages. They are 
listed chronologically, from St. Eliz 
abeth of Hungary (1231) to St. Ber 
ISTS 


to “show how in everv century. the 


nadette, Virgin of Lourdes 
Third Order Rule served as an emin 
ent school of sanctity and perfection.” 
In that list of the brilliantly holv 
jewels of the Third Order are the very 
first Tertiaries; a man and his wife 
the Blessed Luchesius and Bona 
Among the dazzling array of 
these precious jewels — Saints of God 
are Cardinals of the Church, Found- 
ers of Religious Orders, Priests, Kings 


donna 


ind Queens. 

The Tertiary Brothers of Graymoor 
are also members of the Third Order 
Secular of St. Francis. They have left 
the world, with its myriad distract- 
ions, to live more perfectly the Rule 
of the Third Order. They do not make 
the vows of religion — Poverty, Chas- 
tity and Obedience — yet they live a 
semi-monastic life, Their garb is a 
brown tunic girded by a white cord. 

The work that they do is what- 
ever is best suited to their talents. 
Most of them work side by side with 
the Friar-Brothers in the administra- 
tion department of the Society. One 
Tertiary Brother has been a_book- 
keeper for the past twenty-five years. 
One day, many years ago, when he 
was holding a responsible position in 
Wall Street, he decided to visit Fa- 
ther Paul at Graymoor. He became so 
captivated with the magnetic person- 
ality that was Father Paul, and so 
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enchanted with the beauty and peace 
ot Gravmoor, that he 1:emained. He 
then sent in his resignation to his bank. 
Wall Street's loss was Graymoors gain 
Today, venerable with age and ser 
vice to God, he still kee ps his books 
as he lives serenely enjoying that 
pe ace which Is Tres rved tor those who 
love and serve God 

Seventeen vears ago a young man 
came to Graymoor to enter the ranks 
of the Tertiary Brothers. He is known 
today as Brother Louis Brucker. We 
believe he has a unique distinction 
For “Brother Louie,” as he is called, 
is well known in every “Skid Row” 
and “Hobo Jungle” in the United 
States. Why? Because for many years 
he has been assigned to St. Chris 
topher’s Inn at Graymoor where he 
has assisted various Priest-Directors 
of the Inn to care for the unfortunate 
men who have sought its hospitality. 
Not only is he remembered in these 
places, but he is also remembered by 
many men who, after a short stay at 
have found faith and the 
courage to face life again and “make 
the grade 

Brother Louis is 
six feet high ind we ighing over two 
hundred pounds. He is 
ot peace as he walks through the Inn 
The nemesis of disorder of any kind 


the Inn 


a powe rful man 


a harbinger 


vet withal he is known for his kindness 
patience and charity as he strives to 
imitate the example of Father Paul 
who, in his dealings with the homeless 
and dishonored, was an apostle of 
Charity. 

Other Tertiary Brothers help to 
handle the tremendous volume of 
mail which arrives at Graymoor each 
year from all over the world; they 
also take care of the switchboard, the 
laundry and the garage. 

The Tertiary Brother most dear to 
the heart of Father Paul was Brother 
Philip, T.S.A. He never lived at Gray- 
moor but remained at his native home 
at Waterbury, Connecticut, until he 
died. Brother Philip’s name was John 
Reid. He was the man whom AIl- 
mighty God providentially raised up 
to be the first member of Father 
Paul’s great missionary society, The- 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost. This ac- 
tivity of the Society of the Atone- 
ment, next to the Chair of Unity 
Octave, is the greatest glory of Fa- 
ther Paul’s life. 

Brother Philip lived to the ripe old 
age of eight-two. He died on his 
birthday, January 30th, 1922. Who 
could tell the story of Brother Philip 
betrer that Father Paul? In the April 


1934, issue of THe Lamp Father Paul 


told that story in the fascinating sim 
plicity that was so characteristic of 
him. Writing of Brother Philip and 
Phe-Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost — he 
stated: “It was early in December 
of 1911 that we submitted a copy of 
the Rule and Constitution of the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost to the 
late Most Reverend Thomas F. Cu- 
sack, at that time Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, and immediate Superior 
under Cardinal Farley of the Gray 
moor Friars; asking that apostolic Pre- 
late to bless and sanction it. The 
Bishop replied that he hesitated to 
bless the ‘Union’ because the Rule 
was so perfect that he feared the 
Friars of the Atonement would find 
nobody to live by it, and that con- 
sequently it would be of no material 
gain to them in their good work. 
This answer of Bishop Cusack came 
as a keen disappointment. The next 
morning while saving Mass, as the 
Father Founder held the Sacred Host 
in his hands, he addressed to Our Eu- 
charistic King these words: ‘Dear Lord, 
if the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost is 
a creature of my own imagination 
I beg You to dismiss it utterly from 
but if it comes as an in- 
spiration from You, My God 
give me some practical proof of it’ 

“It was that day, or the next, when 
John Reid of Waterbury, Conn., paid 
his third visit to the Mount of the 
Atonement. There was little to dis 
tinguish him from the ordinary Bro 


my mind 
please 


ther Christopher of the more gen 
tlemanly sort, whom we entertain at 
Graymoor in such large numbers. We 
little dreamed to find in this shabbily 
dressed old man the answer to our 
prayer at the altar during the most 
solemn and intimate part of the Mass. 
It was on the second day of his visit 
that he asked for a private interview. 

“He began by saying that he had 
read in THe Lamp of a certain con- 
vert from the Anglican Church in 
London. Mr. Potter by name. who had 
established a home for ornhan hoys, 
and that he had written Mr. Potter 
to the effect that if he would select 
two pious boys and send them to 
America he would himself stand the 
entire cost of their education for the 
priesthood. 

“To this we made answer: ‘Mr. 
Reid, you don’t have to send to Eng- 
land to seek out hous to educate for 
the Priesthood: that is what we want 
to do right here on the Mount of the 
Atonement— only we must first huild 
a school for the nurnose.” (As a matter 
of fact. two of Mr. Potter’s boys did 


come to Graymoor (Cont. on page 31) 











Let’s Look Them Over 

From page 21) Firrn Hour (Alfred 
\. Knopf $3.50.) Through injustices 
ind schemings and the lowest form of 
humanitv, he makes a forced tour of a 
hundred or so European concentration 
camps and prisons, battered like a 
worn hammer, with the rights and 
dignity of a blown fuse, contributing 
nothing to the world, since even a 
carburetor or a spark-plug is more 
efficient and dependable. I have 
never worked in a factory; but my 
heart went out to Johann vainly at 
tempting to keep pace with the pack 
age-conveyor relentless In its second 
by-second delivery of goods to be 
removed. 

Mr. Gheorghiu sees no silver lining, 
not even a dull, gray one behind the 
cloud darkening mankind today; not 
even in the naked men with the halos 
who “. . . might have illuminated the 
whole world, and night would have 
been banished from the earth.” “Re 
tribution will fall. . . on all states of 
this our civilization,” because they 
have only “. . . contempt for the hu 
man being”; because “the individual 
is as absurd as a_ piston;” because 
“. . . like every barbarian they under 
value man right out of existence;” 
because they “photograph every idea 
in a man’s head at least ten times a 
day.” Not even the Warrior of all 
times, Jesus Christ, using the shame 
ful instrument of the Cross, can, in 
Gheorghiu’s economy, save mankind 
from the cogs and pistons and wheels 
and dynamos. 

Someone has said that men really 
get back to the primitive essentials 
when confined in concentration camps 
and the like. For this reason, THe 
Twenty-FirtH Hovur is harsh and 
cold in mentioning sex and other 
natural functions; yet, for example, 
tender and stimulating in describing 
Johann’s ritualistic reverence in eat 
ing, or in Master Traian’s thoughtful 
ness of his eyeglasses. Filled with the 
terror and dizziness of a dangerous 
cliff’s edge are the Petitions that the 
Witness composes. Like the rest. of 
the book, they are sharp, penetrating. 
and heartless. 


DANCING DIPLOMATS, by Hank and Dot 
Kelly. As the title might imply, this 


is a book about two career diplomats 
who saw service in Peru near the 
Upper Amazon River. It is a book 
at once informative and amusing. It 
is informative because it gives a 
wealth of knowledge about the nature 
of the Peruvian territory in which they 


worked as well as information regard- 
ing the back- (Cont. on page 30) 
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Tus Mont we are making an espec 
ially urgent appeal to your generosity 
for a most worthy cause. In fact it is 
so urgent that I would suggest that 
if you had any idea of making a dona 
tion for any of our Missions, PLEASE 
give it for this one. 


RECENTLY we had a letter from Fa 
ther Raymond Gillis, S.A. (of Prince 
Edward Island, Canada) asking for 
help for his Mexican Mission in Texas. 
When Father Raymond asks for help 
that is news, and, believe me, things 
must be in a pretty bad way. His 
Mission is situated just outside of the 
town of Hereford, Texas, and is for 
transient Mexican people. But let's 
hear from Father Raymond himself 
“After two vears of Missionary work 
with the transient Mexican people, 
any Missionary, of necessity, has ex 


by CELESTINE LEAHY, S.A. 


perienced many problems very prob 
ably unknown to anyone else. To a 
person unfamiliar with these people, 
their customs, their way of life, they 
might be considered just a class of 
people totally disinterested in any 
form of progress, individually or as 
a community. They simply live for 
today, and let tomorrow take care of 
itself. As a result they are always 
poverty-stricken. Moreover, their rov 
ing nature does have regrettable ef 
fects on their spiritual outlook. They 
are Catholics by heritage, but little 
more. Almost all of them have been 
baptised Catholics, and that was the 
last time they were inside a church. 
When thev arrive in this locality the 
Missionary must go looking for them, 
they will never come looking for him 





THovuGu there are literally thou 
sands of Gillises on Prince 
Edward Island, we doubt. if 
there is one among them who 
can compare with our own 
Father Raymond. There is possi- 
bly one other person who might 
be compared with him—and that 
is his brother Father Urban 
Gillis, also a member of our 
Community. “Spud Island” cer- 
tainly gave Gravmoor of its best 
when it sent us Fathers Ray- 
mond and Urban. 

Father Raymond came _ to 
Graymoor in September, 1932, 
and received the Habit of our 
Society in 1934. After complet- 
ing his usual courses in Philos- 
ophy and Theology he was 
ordained to the Priesthood on 
June 10, 1941. After Ordination 
he was assigned to Graymoor, 
where, for a time he was Master 





VIGNETTE .. . Fr. Raymond Gillis, S. A. 


of Postulants. In 1943 he entered 
the Armed Services of the 
United States, where he made 
an enviable reputation for him 
self. He had the great privilege. 
while in Konnersreuth, Bavaria, 
of becoming acquainted with 
the famed mystic Theresa Neu 
mann. After his service in the 
Army, he returned to Graymoor 
in 1947, and early the next vear 
was assigned to his present post 
in Texas. We often wonder if 
Father ever gets a chance to 
play the bagpipes for the Mex- 
ican people. He was a very 
great artist on the pipes while a 
Seminarian. With all his work 
now, he probably has to save 
all his wind for climbing up and 
down ladders. 

His is a great task, but there 
is little doubt but that it will 
be well done. 
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He will find two-thirds of them mar 
ried outside the Church. Only rarely 
will he find one who has received 
First Holy Communion, or who at 
tends Mass. He is given to under 
stand they are not especially interested 
in religion. In fact he is almost told 
that he is not wanted and told’ to 
stay away. But his great responsibili 
ties tawards them he still must carry 
on his shoulders, regardless. To deal 
with this class of transient people ne 
cessitates great patience and the will 
to persevere. If either is lacking, fail 
ure is not far off, and probabh 
many souls will be lost. 

The greatest problem consists in 
trying to teach them effectively dur 
ing the brief period we have them in 
the vicinity. Last vear there were 
4.000 at Hereford. Therefore we have 
to work hard and fast. All too often 
we wonder if we have accomplished 
anything: they appear suddenly and 
disappear just as suddenly. We just 
hope for the best. Needless to say, 
certain facilities are necessary in order 
to work effectively and_ efficiently 
To this end, during the past two years, 
we have provided a Church and a 
School, and a Convent for the Sisters 
assigned to the Mission. There was 
no financial help from the people ex 
cept the small Sunday collection 
Last Sunday it totaled $1.44 (One 
dollar and forty-four cents), mostly 
pennies. We did the building our 
selves, the Father and the two Sisters. 
The Sisters had their own important 
work to do, but would give a helping 
hand when it became too difficult 
for the Father alone. To hire car- 
penters, electricians or plumbers 
would be beyond our means—we 
learned to do the work ourselves. 
However, these buildings. are now 
serving their purpose very well, ex- 
cept that the church and school are 
very small. The number of transients 
seems to be on the increase. 

Our great need at the present time 
is a Hospital. The infant mortality is 
high among these people. This is un- 
derstandable, since the children are 

















very often exposed to varying degrees 
f climate, being transported in open 
trucks over very long distances. In 
addition, the children are poorly clad 
and ill-fed. The parents are practically 
penniless, living in shacks unfit for 
humans. Some dig a deep cellar in- 
side the shacks, so that the whole 
family may huddle together at the 
bottom of the pit to avoid the cold 
and draughts. The sick suffer the 
greatest, lingering until death claims 
the victims. 

We hope and pray to provide a hos- 
pital in the very near future, knowing 
that we must try to save lives and 
prevent serious illness. If any of Trt 


LAMP readers wish to send an offering 
for this worthy cause we shall be ever 
grateful to them. We promise a re- 
membrance of their intentions in our 
weekly Novena to our Patron, St. 
Joseph. The hospital is greatly needed, 
but we cannot do it alone. It will re- 
quire 2100 cement blocks, costing 
$500 (doing the actual work our 
selves.) The roof will cost about $300 
the floor about $200. For the doors 
and windows we shall irv to find 
discarded ones somewhere in the local 
ity. The interior will be completed in 
sections, according to our 
we progress. 

It will be very hard work to pro 
vide for the sick-we know the 
obstacles involved. But our endeavor 
is to save souls and save lives. es 
pecially 


means as 


those committed to our care 
Therefore we shall begin at once, giv 
ing all that we possess, leaving the 
success of our work in the hands of 
God and relving on the 
of our benefactors.” 

So ends Father Ravmond’s letter, 
and a very appealing one it is. When 
he says that the work will be done by 
himself and the good Sisters, he means 
exactly what he 


generosity 


says. They are re 
sponsible for the buildings which exist 
already, having built them with their 
own hands. Can you help them? There 
are so many things needed for even 


a small hospital that whatever you 


can give to Father Raymond, regard 
less of how small it might seem to you, 
will be greatly appreciated. When 
you consider that there are beds to 
be procured, linens of all kinds, med- 
icines, and a thousand and one other 
things, you can see that Father has 
taken upon himself a great responsi 
bility. We would appreciate especi 
ally any gifts which are “stringless,” 
that is, which Father can use as he 
sees fit. Thanks a million for what 
ever help you can give. 


Fatuer Peter Baptist wrote today 
from Japan: “We have now placed 
five Priests in various places besides 
Tsurumi. We can do wonders with 
the help of God. All of the Fathers 
are studying the language very hard. 
It is the key for their work for the 
Kingdom of God. Without the lan 
guage they can do very little. In the 
States a Priest’s work is confined to 
a certain limited scope, but in Mission 
country there is no limit. Instructions 
must be given from the beginning to 
the end. A constant guiding hand 
must be given the people. In the 
States the Sisters do a great deal of 
this work, and prepare the way for the 
Priest. Here the Priest must do all 
the work or depend on the Catechist 
For the present our Priests have to 
use Catechists, but 
are hard to get, and money is always a 


good Catechists 


problem. The Catechist must be paid 
a good salary, and since most of the 
Priests cannot afford this, he finds it 
very difficult to get satisfactory help.” 


From High Point, North Carolina and 
Father Bartholomew comes some de 
layed news: “On Sunday, the day 
before Christmas, after the 10:30 
Sung Mass, twelve people were Bap 
tized, one baby, two children and 
nine adults. That same afternoon, at 
3:00 p.m. the children of the school 
under the direction of the Sisters 
presented their first Christmas Play, 
which was a grand success, and re 
ceived innumerable favorable 
ments. About 150 people crowded the 
school auditorium. The four and five 
vear old girls with their evening 
made by Mother Consuella 
took the cake with their little dance 
skit. For the Nativity Scene we had 
a real baby as the Christ-Child. A 
short crying spell by the baby delayed 
the scene slightly. After the play 
Santa Claus appeared and _ presented 
the school children with many gifts.” 


com 


d resses 


Last Week we had a letter from 
Lexington, North Carolina, trom Mr 
and Mrs. P.L. Thomas, who are 
parishioners of Father Bartholomew's 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are converts 
of Father’s, having been baptized in 
August of last vear. Lexington, where 
they reside, is a Mission of High 
Point. The Procurator dis 
appointed the 


Mission 


Thomases, when he 


neglected to tell of the great work 
Father Rov, S.A of Auburndale 
Mass is doing as Father Barthol 


omew’s assistant. Naturally, knowing 
Father Roy, they feel proud of him. 
But have no (Cont. on page 32) 





. . . and in This Corner 


. stands Father Raymond 
begging for his Mexican Mission. 


Here are some of the things he 


needs 
2100 cement blocks $500 
one roof $300 
one floor $200 





Also linens, hospital equip 
ment of all kinds, ete., ete., ete 
Anvthing that vou give as a do 
nation will be forwarded to 
Father Raymond. If you prefer 
you can send your gift direct 

Br. Ravmond Gillis, S. A 

St. Joseph's Mission, 


Route 2, Hereford, Texas 
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A man would be a fool 


to neglect his own interests. 


It is wise for him 
to remember that though it 


doesn’t end there 


Ui 


hiy} 


BEGINS 
AT HOME 


by WALTER CONLEY 
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WV rrnovr a doubt the most repulsive 
looking individual in the courtroom 
was the defendant, Ignatius Swine. In 
the 
small. By this | do not mean to Say 


that he was short in height, for there 


first place, he was very, very 


ire many excellent men who are such 
but I mean he was small in the sense 
that he was shrivelled-up and mean 
looking. It is true that he had a 
tumor of the stomach which caused 
him, at 
his 


times, intense anguish, but 


meanness of body was more 


correctly a mirror of the mie 


LLITCSS 


in his heart. He was POSSESSOI ot two 


squinty grey eyes which were simply 


not capable ot expressing te wlerness 


or generosity—although I suppose once 


life he 


ittempted to express one OF the other 


or twice in his might hav 
f these emotions, perhaps ou Moth 
Day 
in innocent lad 


ers when he was as vet only 
or on Chiristiats Tove 
when went to church with his 
His mouth was so thin and 
fine that it 
invisible. Indeed 
friends held that he 
but 


medium of communication 


parents 


was next door to being 


some of Tanatius 


did 


his 


not 


}* ISSESS 


a mouth used hat as a 
However 
this was not true, and Ignatius w 
proving it this very minute in a pro 
toundly 


hay mg W ith the 


serious Conversation he was 
prosecuting attorneys 

“Where Pentecost Sun 
dav?” he Was asking. “Where was 
1?” He stroked his mean-looking little 
chin that desperately wanted shaving 
and squinted at the lawyer. “Which 
Pentecost Sunday do vou mean?” he 


asked. “Which vear?” 


Pentecost 


Was I on 


Sunday of this 
“Where 


“LT mean 
the 
were you?” 


vear,” lawver snarled 


Ignatius stared at him. “You put 
me in a rather difficult spot,” he said 
“Do vou mean the Pentecost Sunday 
of the Russian Orthodox Church; the 
Greek Church; the Coptic 

“T mean the Pentecost Sunday in 
the Christian Church ” the lawyer ex- 
claimed. “I mean the Pentecost Sun 
day of this vear in New York when 
St. Adelbert’s Church was burnt to 
the ground!” 

Ignatius’ lawyer sprang to his feet. 
“LT object to that last statement!” he 
cried. “It is so worded that my client's 
actions and the burning of the church 
edifice might seem to have a relation'” 
‘The objection is sustained,” the judge 
said. “Continue the questioning.” 

“T would like an answer to my last 
the 
said. “Where were you on Pentecost 
last?” 


Ignatius gazed solemnly at the ceil- 


question,” prosecuting — lawyer 


Sunday 


ONE 


ing of the courthouse. “Let me see,” 
he He twisted about in the 
heavy witness chair, crossing and un- 
crossing his thin bowlegs, smoothing 
his sparse grey hair and plucking ner- 
vously at his large, pendant ears. “Ah, 
yes,” he said. “I believe I was attend- 
ing Vespers at St. Malachi’s.” 

“You were attending St. Malachi’s 
on the night that St. Adelbert’s was 
burned to the ground by an insane —” 

“Your Honor! I object!” the defense 


said. 


cried. 

“Sustained,” the court said. “The 
prosecuting attorney will be more dis- 
creet in his presentation,” he said. 
“Proceed.” 

“On the evening of Pentecost Sun- 
which was nine weeks ago the 
known as St. 
Adelbert’s was torched ia 

“IT did do it!” Ignatius cried. 
I swear I did not.” His red bulbous 


day 
ecclesiastical edifice 
not 
nose swung to and fro with indig- 
nation 

“This structure, which cost 
half a million dollars, 
by the faithful, rich 
gutted by not 
ture 


over 
viven 
was 
na- 


money 
and poor, 
fire accidental in 
‘Lam not guilty of such a loathsome 
crime!” Ignatius cried out. 
but perverse and wicked in its 
origin and intent,” his tormentor went 
on. “Priceless, stained glass windows—” 
cried Ignatius. 
masterpieces of sculpture; vest- 


“LT am = innocent!” 
ments silken and bejeweled 

“It was not I” shrieked 
“T was at St. Malachi’s!” 
the them- 
selves,” the lawyer went on. “The 
chalice, the ciborium 

Ignatius’ pasty colored face turned 
pastier. He held up his hand dra- 
matically as though to ward a vicious 
blow that had been directed at him. 

“I am alarmed!” he choaked out 
in a thin, squeaky voice. He turned 
towards the judge, his hand still up 
in the air. 


Ignatius. 


“Even sacred vessels 


“IT am alarmed,” he said 
“T am alarmed that an innocent 
person, be 
into a 


again. 
meaning myself, 
dragged off the street 
courthouse, 


can 
and 
there to be accused as 
I am being accused of this most foul 
deed! What has become of the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights? The 
Bible? What has become —” 

“Listen, Ignatius Swine,” the law- 
ver said. “What were you doing in 
St. Malachi’s Church?” 

Ignatius thought for a minute, ob- 
viously making an effort to recall past 
testimony. His face lighted up. 

“I was attending (Cont. on page 32) 
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(From page 25) ground and character 
istics of its inhabitants. It is humorous 
because of the lighthearted manner 
in which the authors recount the 
things they had to contend with in 
establishing and maintaining their 
home in the outskirts of Iquitos. While 
the book is well written, there are a 
few details given which might have 
easily been From a 
Catholic point of view, too, one could 
wish that the principal author of the 
book, Mr. Kelly, had projected more 
of his Catholic background into his 
narration. ( University of New Mexico 
Press $4.00). 


glossed over. 


THE LIFE OF MOTHER MARY WALSH, by 
Anne Cawley Boardman. Among the 
joys that can be found in good reading, 
there are few that can compare with 
those associated with a good biogra 
phy, especially when that biography 
deals with a truly great person. In 
THE LIFE OF MOTHER MARY WALSH 
we have a real instance of this truth. 
This book by Mrs. Boardman is a very 
readable and inspiring account of the 
character and activities of Mother 
Mary Walsh, foundress of the Dom 
inican Sisters of the Sick Poor. It is 
the story of how a young Irish girl, 
who came to America in 1869, finally 
decided to dedicate her life to the 
alleviation of the poor and the sick 


and eventually founded a community 


of sisters to carry on that great work. 

The obstacles which faced this great 
woman in the pursuance of her ideal 
were at times almost unbelievable. 
Sickness, poverty, misunderstanding, 
and opposition were all aligned against 
er for years, but her indomitable 
spirit, her saving sense of humer, and 
spirituality combined — to 
overcome situations in which 
persons would have thrown up theit 
hands. The flourishing community 
which she founded in New York, with 
daughter houses in other cities, is a 
living tribute to the courage and self 
this remarkable woman. 
Mrs. Boardman’s writing does credit 
to her subject. Her style is pleasant 
and easy to read. For this and other 


ier deep 
most 


lessness of 


reasons, we readily recommend this 
book to our readers. (New York 
Harper & Brothers $3.00) 


\ SCOTTISH STORY 

This story, TrousLe IN THe GLEN 
by Maurice Walsh (J.B. Lippincott 
Co., $2.75), has its setting in the 
Scottish Highlands and concerns itself 
chiefly with the exploits of Gawain 
Micklethwaite, a veteran wing com 
mander of the British Air Force in 
Burma. Upon returning to his native 
region he learns that a good deal of 
unrest has been caused among the 
local people by the policies of the 
rich landowner of the area who had 
recently acquired the largest estate 
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of that region. The plot is based main 
ly on the efforts of Gawain to unravel 
the tangled problems that confront 
him in this situation. As most romances 
do, this novel has a villain and a 
heroine who happens to be the land 
owner's own daughter. Gawain finally 
marries her at the end of the story 

While Maurice Walsh is a capable 
storyteller and a master of description 
still the abundant use of the Scotch 
throughout the would 
leave most American readers puzzled 
and perhaps impatient. Many of his 
dialogues are much too subtle for the 
average reader and are apt to make 
him wonder what the author is trying 
to say. Then, too, some of the events 
in the story are rather unlikely and a 
bit forced. There are spots of vulgar 
itv and coarseness in the book, too 
which some of our Catholic readers 
would not particularly care for. All 
of which makes us hesitant to recom 
discriminating 


idiom story 


mend _ it 
adults. 


except to 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF PRAC 
FICALLY EVERYBODY, by Will Cuppy 
(Henry Holt $3.00). Drop, not your 
hands but your sense of justice and 
respect into your lap when you pick 
up this farce about Cleopatra, Col 
umbus, Charlemagne et alii. Sample 
“Any man who beheads two of his 
wives must expect a little talk.” A 
trifle vulgar in spots, though spiced 
with wisdom: “If the Pilgrims were 
looking for freedom of conscience, 
they came to just the right place. 
In America, everybody's conscience 
free.” 


WEVE ALSO READ .. 


is unusually 


Science AND ComMMon SENSE by 
James B. Conant (Yale $4.00.) This 
book is designated to aid the science 
teacher as well as the research stu 
dent to acquire a more scientific ap 
proach than that which the ordinary 
textbooks afford. This work is replete 
with the historical background, so of 
ten taken for granted or at most briefly 
factual in the science texts, of the 
major experimental discoveries which 
have made science what it is today 


OreraTiON Heanrsreak by Duff 
Cooper (Viking Press $2.50.) Willie 
Marvngton is a somewhat bloodless 
unimposing, doleful character whose 
surprising, lonely and empty end will 
be nostalgic rather than pitiable to 
those who consider themselves small 
and unimportant; the whole is neatly 
wrapped up in a brief 153 pages 


about this soldier. 











Graymoer Brothers 

From page 24) some years later, 
ad one of them is Fr. Dominic, S.A 
tationed at Hereford, Texas.) 

“Swiftly came the answer: ‘Very 
well, when I return to Waterbury, 1 
vill send you my check for $5,000 
to build such a school.’ 

“When we expressed our genuine 
astonishment that a man who had 
every appearance of being very poor 
should make such a proposal, Mr. 
Reid said in reply: ‘I am seventy- 
one years of age, and have never 
married. Inheriting a small, rocky 
farm on the outskirts of Waterbury, 
| have toiled early and late, saving 
every penny, and wasting nothing, 
and, in consequence, I have this sum 
of money, and even more, accum- 
ulated in the bank. My desire has 
always been to use it for this pur- 
pose, and now the Providential op- 
portunity has arrived.’ 

“He was as good as his word. Re 
turning to Waterbury on December 
21st, the seventh anniversary of what 
we called the conception of the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost, he drew his 
check for the sum of $5,200 and 
posted it to Graymoor the same day. 
Here was what we described as the 
equivalent to the ‘Five barley loaves’ 
($5,000) and the ‘two small fishes’ 
($200), and from that day until the 
hour of his death, John Reid con 
tinued to illustrate the particular rule 
of the Union which the good Bishop 
thought we would never find anyone 
to live by, namely, ‘to spend the min 
imum upon self, that we may have 
the maximum to give to God.’ 

“Before his death Brother Philip, 
lr. §. A. parted with his last 
dollar and died in the hospital with- 
out a penny. Not knowing the sacrific 
ial motive behind his apparent. stin 
giness, his neighbors in Waterbury 
thought him a miser of the first de- 
gree, and pall-bearers had to be hired 
to carry his mortal remains to the 
cemetery; yet in the time of his mem- 
bership in the Union-That-Nothing- 
Be-Lost he gave lavishly to the mis- 
sions and left his little home and what 
remained of his farm in trust to the 
Union, hoping that some day it might 
be occupied by a religious community 
and be devoted entirely to the wor- 
ship and service of God. 

“When we informed Bishop Cusack 
ot Mr. Reid’s visit and gift of $5,200 
to erect St. John’s House of Studies 
on the Mount of the Atonement, he 








Our proud beauty. ..4 beautiful gold leaf 


certificate and a picture of St. Francis embracing the 


crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and 


enclosed in a gold stamped maroon double folder that 


has the soft-like feeling of kid leather. 





Purgatorial Society 


An ideal way in which to help your 


beloved dead is by enrolling them 


in our Purgatorial Society. The living 


may also be enrolled and participate 


in the spiritual benefits during life 


and after death. These benefits are: 


Remembrance in three thousand masses 


offered yearly for Purgatorial members 


and a remembrance in all the other masses, 


prayers and spiritual works of the Friars. 





PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 


Francisean Friars of the Atonement Full payment $ 


Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as I have indicated below 


Enrolled by 


Partial payment $__ 


Living 





~~ Single membership $5.00 


Deceased 





Family Membership—Living and Deceased—$25.00 


Send to 








Street 





City Zone State 
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Necrology 


Paul Megan, Apolonia Rajza, 
John Martinelli, Mary A. Mech- 
ler, Ellen Browne, Mrs. Anna 
Smith, Mrs. Pharalde Vanden- 
berg, Augustine DeMartini, Mr. 
James G. Sigafoos, Florence L. 
Lynch, Catherine Lynch Steffan 
William Moore, James Moore, 
Lawrence O’Brien, Rosaria Lo- 
renzo, Mrs. La Duca, George 
H. Swinimer, Mrs. Grace Shay, 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Korysky, Ella 
Karaman, Mrs. Harvey N. Sig- 
afoos, Arthur Miller, Bertha 
Berube, Mrs. Mary Gallo, An- 
drew Karaman, Mary Sister, 
Lillian Fitzgerald, Giavonny De 
Martini, Catherine Helling, Joe 
McKeon, Harry Coleman, John 
Battle, Francis V. Mechler, Mrs. 
Mary A. Kinney, Anna M. Re- 
gan, John Cianfrani, Frank Mc- 
Gowan, Daniel J. Lynch, Jr., 
Mary Cecilia Coughlin, James 
O'Brien, Catherine Moore, Ro- 
land Berube, Pasquale Lorenzo, 
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Marie Schrippa, Julia Beamish, 
Mary D.L. O'Connell, Theresa 
Wielandt, John Sister, Thomas 
Garofano, John F. O’Brien, Sr. 
Helen, Annie Dziebach, John 
McDonald, Sr. Bridget. 








replied by return mail: ‘How can I 
hesitate any longer to bless the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost after so signal 
a manifestation of the Divine ap- 
proval.’ 

“Since that day in December, 1911, 
the growth and influence of the organ- 
ization in the propagation of our Holy 
Faith and the support of mission act- 
ivities has been so wonderful that 
it may well be considered as a crea- 
tion of God.” 

We have another Tertiary Brother 
by the name of Philip at Graymoor 
today. His name is Brother Philip 
Farrell, T.S.A. He assists the Direc- 
tor of the Ave Maria radio hour. Each 
year he ships thousands of transcrip- 
tions to the Radio stations that 
carry the Ave Maria Hour. 

So ends the story, or series of stories, 
of the Graymoor Brothers. They are 
men who live humble lives and yet 
wield great influence with God as 
they live the life of Grace. These 
are they of whom St. John writes: 
“But as many as received Him, He 
gave them power to be made _ the 
Sons of God, to them that believe in 
His name.” 

“Who are born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” t 
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Charity Begins at Home 
(From page 28) Vespers,” he said. 

“What are Vespers?” the lawyer 
asked. 

“Do you mean to stand there — 
tell me you don’t know what Vespers 
are?” Ignatius asked. 

“I'm asking you,” the lawver ans- 
wered., 

“Vespers,” Ignatius said, slowly and 
with an air of triumph, “is the Night- 
Prayer of the Church!” 

“Ah” said the lawyer. “You appre- 
ciate Chant music?” 

“IT certainly do,” said Ignatius. “I 
love Chant.” 

“I suppose you have heard record- 
ings made by the monks of Solemnes?” 
the lawyer asked. 

“Naturally,” Ignatius said. “Who 
has not?” 

“Naturally,” the lawyer said. “And 
you enjoyed the Chant music at St. 
Malachi's?” 

“Indeed I did!” Ignatius said, fer 
vently. 

“That is strange.” 

“Why so?” inquired Ignatius. 

“Because,” the lawyer exclaimed, 
“I too am a devotee of Plain Chant, 
and St. Malachi’s has not used such 
music for the past several vears.” 

“Perhaps it was at some other 
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church,” Ignatius said, after a short 
pause. 

“Perhaps,” the lawyer sneered. 

“Why not?” Ignatius asked. 

“Why not indeed!” Again the law- 
yer sneered. 

“Ignatius Swine,” he cried out. “I 
accuse you of deliberately, and with 
malice aforethought, setting fire to 
and burning St. Adelbert’s Church!” 

“No! No!” Ignatius cried. “I did 
not! I swear I did not!” 

“IT accuse vou of deliberate destruc- 
tion and profanation of holy ground—” 

“It's a lie” shouted Ignatius. He 
rose to his feet. “Do you take me 
for a fool?” He waved his arms about 
excitedly. “Do you think I am the 
kind of man that would cut off 
his nose to spite his face?” Ignatius 
spread his arms wide. “I mean do 
you think I would go around burning 
down churches when for the last 
thirty-five years of life I have earned 
my bread and butter robbing poor- 
boxes!” 

He sat down again, a look of re- 
proach spreading over all his repulsive 
features. » 





Preach Mary to the World 

(From page 20) Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal, Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help and others. True, there 
have been exaggerations at times, a 
distorted devotion of Mary, as indeed 
with all things human. But on the 
other hand, how much good these no- 
venas have accomplished. How many 
souls have been won to the Sacraments 
again, how many converts have made 
their first step to the Church, how 
many blessings have blessed the souls 
of men — through devotion to Mary. 
The number is legion and so it must 
be; for those that sincerely seek Mary 
will inevitably find Christ. They come 
to pray to Mary and she welcomes 
them with a Mother’s love, but sooner 
or later she hands them over to her 
Son. That is her way. t 





Mission Roundup 

(From page 27) fears, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas, Father Roy was not delib- 
erately passed over. He is going to 
have his own write-up later on. Then 
we will really be able to tell about 
his work in High Point and Lexington, 
and how much he is loved by the 
people there. Many thanks for your 
letter, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas. r 


THanks for being with us again 
this month, we will be looking for 
you at the Roundup next month. 
‘Til then, as always, God bless you. 
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Graymoor Friars 
receiving the blessing of 
eir Superior are bound for 
their Japanese mission, 
where millions of pagans 


await the Gospel 


Graymoor Friars now teach the 
Word of God both at home and 
abroad... fulfilling the command of 
Our Lord, “to teach all nations.” 

God’s enemies seek to capture 


the hearts of men for Satan. Mission- , 


. e e 
aries, the friends of God, seek to? 
capture those hearts for Christ. 

More missionaries mean mgre 
~ . . ° 
Christian hearts to spread pgac- 

° ° Md 
among men. More Christian hearts 
mean more of Christ’s love dn the 
homes of the world. d 















: 
D increase the number of Mis- 
siodaries, the Graymoor Friars have 
e¥panded their seminary facilities to 
provide for the education of young 
smen for the priesthood. The friars 
themselves compose the faculty for 
high school and college as they seek 
to supply the most perfect spiritual, 
intellectual and physical foundation 
necessary for this great work. 
More seminarians mean more 
Graymoor Friars. More Friars 


mean more ambassadors of Christ. 


Young men of high school 
or college age are urged to 
use the attached coupon. 


a 
GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK | 


Please send me without obligation | 
your literature in regard to: 


O Priesthood Brotherhood Age........ | 
MMIII cases duneerts tevin -as4sdenckeeseel toatnsscconbes 
MN a scctehs epoca lias sistiaceesecentirnentsnacivies | 
Ce cciccamel Zone........ BR iicincistaes | 


















































entirely 
new 


GRAYMOOR PRESS, 110 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


Please reserve____ copies of ‘‘FATHER PAUL 
OF GRAYMOOR” for me. | understand that the book 
will be published in May and that the probable price 
will be $4.00. 

Name ace ieniesiaatendiditsiealintimaaninge 
Please print name 


Street. 


Fe icininincnatinienemeanteninieitieninesiens Zone. insistent 


You waited for it 
new an entrancing biography of 
Graymoor’s Founder 


His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, in the Foreword, states: 
*... Father Paul, in this our day, 
was a reflection of the Poor Man 
of Assisi—Saint Francis, the Saint 
of Unity. It is my prayer that all 
who read Father Gannon’s biogra- 
phy of Father Poul of Graymoor 
may learn the lesson of its mes- 
sage, without which no man nor 
nation can long endure —the les- 
son of faith and unity and peace! 


From an abandoned chapel in the wilder- 
ness to the majestic glory of Graymoor. 
Filled with disillusionments, disappoint- 
ments, heartaches and betrayals. Finally, 
triumphant note — the realization of an 
ideal. That's the story of Father Paul. Re- 
serve your copy NOW. 





